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This is the Mighty Mite 


of Electronics 


Many good things for many people are coming from 


the Bell Telephone Laboratories invention of the 


Transistor—a tiny device that can do many things 


More and more the Transistor is 
being recognized as onc of the great- 
est inventions of recent vears. It is 
truly the mighty mite of electronics. 

All of the growing uses of the 
Transistor stem from its invention at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, an- 
nounced seven years ago. 

This amazing amplifier was soon 
seen destined to open new doors not 
only in telephony but in many other 
fields. It is estimated that 15 million 
‘Transistors will be made this year. 


One of the first uses of the ‘Tran 
sistor was in the new equipment that 


a vacuum tube can do and more besides! 
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enables telephone users to dial over 
long distances. It is also being used 
in volume control telephones for 
those who have difficulty in hearing 
ind in the new rural telephone svs 
tem that is powered experimentally 
bv electricity generated from sunlight 


through the Bell Solar Batterv. 


Lhe Bell Svstem, in line with its 
established policy of making all its 
inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed some 
60 companies to make and sell Tran 
sistors, and about 700 companies who 


have the right to use these devices in 


a wide range of electronic 


Vhese include makers 


siles and other weapons 
radios, television sets, « 


equipment. 
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The Transistor 
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Where you spend most of your waking 
hours, naturally you want the best. . . 
GF Metal Business Furniture. 


It’s styled for beauty of color and line. 
Designed for comfort, convenience and 
efficiency. Fabricated from modern 
materials — welded steel, anodized 
aluminum, Textolite or Velvoleum work 
surfaces, foam rubber cushioning, Bed- 








ford cord or porous plastic upholstery 
And it’s built for a lifetime of satisfac- 
tion and dependable service 

The cost of GF Metal Business Furni 
ture is most reasonable—less than you 
pay to furnish your home living room, 
or for a well appointed car 

Stop at your local GF showroom and 
see what truly modern office furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTASBLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 

























looks like—Mode-Maker desks, Good 
form chairs, Super-Filer mechanized 
files, all available in smart decorator 
colors, with aluminum in gold, ebony 
and other deep-anodized finishes. You'll 
find the address in your classified 
phone book. Or write for color catalog 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. A-50, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


© GF Co. 1956 






GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





These Business Tools Stress Motion-Economy 


Remington Rand continues in the forefront of the trend to 
motion-economy in American business. This is reflected in the 
design and development of these 4 products, each of which have 
motion-economy features built in. One of them, all of them, 
may save money for you! Write Room 1123, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 








robot-kardex*... 
saves up to 30% on posting 
time...up to 59% on space 
| ...a touch of the finger 

| and any one of 4000 sets of 
|| visible records comes to 
posting position! 

Ask for KD505. 
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conveé-filer*... 


saves 30% or more on 
clerical cost for users of } 
large, active card records... 
any one of 200,000 cards 
positioned electrically! 

Ask for LBV160. 
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roto-kard*... 


most advanced drum 

housing. ..saves space, speeds 
reference, reduces work load... 
up to 6,000 record cards in 

less than 3.6 square feet... 
electric or manual operation! 
Ask for KD770. 




















kard-veyer*... 


electrically powered... 
16,000 to 80,000 vertically- 
filed cards (including 
punched cards)...saves 
finding, posting, and filing 
time — and space! 

Ask for LBV706. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


What's the S-Year Trend in Management Salaries? 
Oil for the Troubled Waters. 


Business Construction Is No Do-It-Yourself Project 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 
Do You Know What Your Costs Really Are? 
When There’s No Cat, the Mice Always Play 
Insurance Firm Cuts Cleaning Costs 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
Tailoring the Office to the Job 
Planning and Design Pay Off 
New Systems and Equipment 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Training Them to Grow With the Business 
Stimulating Employees to Self-Improvement 
GENERAL INTEREST 
1955 Index to AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Ben Franklin, Our First Modern Businessman 
DEPARTMENTS 


Offices in the News . 4 
Business Tips 48 


New Books 
Business on the March 


Cover Photo by A. Devaney, Inc., New York 


There are two ways to look 
at our cover picture, in addition 
to appreciating its beauty 
These night workers of Man- 
hattan have their counterparts 
over the United States and 
Canada. Their will to work is 
something to applaud. Automa- 
tion has not shortened thei 
day—or have they failed to im- 


prove their methods? 


Uerxt WMonth 


Several subscribers have 
asked for more information on 
committee management, so we 
sent that able writer, Marion 
L. Briggs, out on the trail of a 
case history. So next month 
you'll get it, complete with the 
comments of President Charles 
Lukens Huston, Jr., of Lukens 
Steel Company. 


* 


Quality control is a subject 
of interest to all executives, 
and many companies are insti- 
tuting programs. The question 
experts ask is, “Are you ready 
for quality control?” So we'll 
bring you one company’s story 


Two experts joined forces to 
author an article on how to 
take advantage of a_ good 
budget program—aA. G. Avant, 
of Illinois Tool Works, and 
A. H. Franking, of Benjamin 
Electric 


$4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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on your Business Forms 


American Lithofold 
“SECRET 
SPOT’ 

Carbon Paper 


OMITS 


any information 
in any position 
on any part of any form 


MODERN! EFFICIENT! 
FOOLPROOF! 
Far superior to block-outs, cut-outs, car- 
bon spots and other previous methods. 
Our exclusive process creates desensi- 
tized areas (“Secret Spots’’) which auto- 
matically prevent carry-through of 
entries. Permit closer register, and wider 
variation of size and shape. 


eeaq agg’ AL ‘ rg{g.99 
SECRET SPOTS’ give you 

POSITIVE CONTROL OF INFORMATION 

— variable on each part of any form. 

DELETION WITHOUT DEFACING 

— provides neater, more dignified forms. 


ACCURATE POSITIONING ANYWHERE 
— any size, shape or number per sheet. 


OPEN AREAS AVAILABLE 

— for printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 

Available on: 


LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, continu- 
ously interleaved forms and 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets. 


Write today for full details and 
FREE SAMPLE SET. 


Tilae 


500 BITTNER ST 


Co sporti 


ST. LOUIS 15. MO 


Magill-Weinsheimer Company's new plant, opened on its 50th anniversary, is 


built of yellow face brick, Tennessee crab orchard stone, with aluminum trim 


OFFICES ca Ge Rowe 


Color-Coordinated printing plant 
was pioneered by the Magill-Weins- 
heimer Company in its new $1.25- 
million one-story plant and general 
office building in Lincolnwood, II1., 
a few months ago. After spending 
50 years in a 10-story plant on the 
edge of Chicago’s Loop, Magill- 
Weinsheimer felt that color was an 
important part of the requirements 
for its new “dream” plant. 

To use color for better production 
and to increase morale and safety, 
as well as to reduce eye fatigue, 
Faber Birren of New York de- 
veloped 2i standard colors woven 
into a master plan for the building. 

Medium gray was used to give 
the plant unity, but on upper walls, 
varied colors were chosen. Soft 
blue-green was used in the press 
rooms where areas were large and 
light was well concentrated over 
the presses, so that no objectionable 
wall reflections would interfere 
with accurate color inspections of 
printing inks. The same blue-green 
was used in the maintenance de- 
partment, composing room, and 
proofroom to relieve glare and pro- 
vide a restful environment. 

In the bindery, where most of the 
workers are women, soft coral was 
used on the upper walls. Yellow 
was chosen to provide a cheerful, 
sunny effect in corridors, the ship- 
ping room, and storage areas. Up- 
per walls in the printing plate 
department, where precise color 
discrimination is imperative, were 
painted white. 

Lounges and restrooms are done 
in turquoise, and the cafeteria 
sports flamingo red on three walls, 
with wallpaper on the fourth. 


Chairs are upholstered in three 
different colors, and the floor is 
multicolored. 

All the creative design employees 
and art personnel work in a special 
“preenhouse” area which has 2,000 
square feet of glass and is built on 
a slant like a huge modern store 
front to make the most of the valu- 
able north light and to reduce glare. 


Campuslike setting on the out- 
skirts of Minneapolis, Minn., will 
be the site for expansion of General 
Mills, Inc., research facilities. Con- 
struction will begin this year. Over- 
crowded conditions and lack of 
room for expansion made the move 
from downtown Minneapolis neces- 
sary. At present, the research staff 
consists of more than 300 men and 
women. 

The new site is 104 acres, on a 
rectangular, wooded plateau. The 
new Research Center will consist 
of several buildings constructed 
over a 3- to 5-year period, incorpo- 
rating the newest principles of de- 
sign in such facilities. Eventually, 
the area will take on the appearance 
of a small college campus. It is 
within 2 miles of the suburban site 
recently selected for the company’s 
new general office building, sched- 
uled for completion within 3 years. 


Nearly 300 employees are working 
in what business observers have 
called “the best-arranged and best- 
serviced office ever devised for an 
advertising agency,” now that 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., has 
moved to the top 3 floors of the 
nearly finished Prudential Building 
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on Chicago’s lake front. Prepa- 
ration for moving began a year ago. 
A system was set up for keying 
each piece of furniture and equip- 
ment in the old quarters to its 
exactly planned new location. Em- 
ployees left their former offices on 
a Friday afternoon and reported 
for work Monday morning in the 
new building, to find their desks 
and other equipment waiting in 
their new quarters. 

Advantages which the agency 
hopes to gain from the move in- 
clude: Faster internal communi- 
cation, more efficient use of floor 
space, improved lighting, air con- 
ditioning, better employee morale, 
and the prestige resulting from 
having one of the most spectacular 
office locations in Chicago. 

For example, the agency former- 
ly used 8 messengers to carry mail 
and interoffice memos throughout 
the scattered offices. In the Pru- 
dential Building, there is a dumb- 
waiter serving the agency’s 3 floors. 
The dumbwaiter takes messenger 
carts from the thirty-sixth or 
“operations” floor mailroom to the 
floors above, where deliveries and 
pickups are made continuously. 

Other new features include a TV 
and film viewing theater which 
seats 25 people, on the _ thirty- 
seventh or “creative” floor. 


Bunge Corporation, an export-im- 
port firm, has appointed Ripnen 
Company to modernize its offices at 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Modernization will include acousti- 
cal ceilings, rubber-tile flooring, air 
conditioning, and flexible steel 
partitions. 

About three-fifths of the finished 
area will contain a trading wing, 
conference room, three clerical 
sections, a reception room, private 
washrooms, and executive offices. 
In addition, provisions have been 
made for future growth in each 
department. 


Motor Banking and parking facili- 
ties will be expanded by the Illinois 
State Bank of Quincy, with a 
$150,000 addition of a second floor 
over the parking lot at the rear of 
the bank. The new floor, of steel 
frame with all glass walls, will 
“float” above the entire parking lot. 
This will add 6,500 square feet of 
working space. 

Supported by nine columns, the 
structure will provide year-round 
protection from the weather for 
people using the bank’s drive-in 
and parking facilities. A new walk- 
up window will be added. A low 

(Continued on page 45) 
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More Time for Management 


NEVER before in the history of American business has the 


handling of detail been so important. Shaw-Walker “‘time- 


engineering” has perfected features that make the organizing 


and handling of office work easier. These features, exclusive 


with Shaw-Walker, give management more time to manage. 


This stylized Work-Organizer Desk is the closest approach to desk automation yet 
created. ‘‘ Time-Engineered’’ 22 ways to make each day’s 


work easier and more productive. 86 models for every need 



































Drawer Interiors Are Planned to Modern As Tomorrow 

make every move easier, faster. Years ahead in beauty and 
Drawers provide specific places comfort. Stylized base, re- 
for all work and working tools cessed back. There’s a wide 
keep top entirely clear of every- choice of top styles, top 
thing but job at hand—guar- materials, drawer arrange- 
anteed to eliminate clutter. ments and color styling. 


Noiseless Drawers Easier on 
Nerves. Permanently lubri- 
cated nylon glides and acous- 
tical fiber soundproofing 
combine to achieve a new 
high in easier, quieter opera- 
tionanda moreefiicient office. 


New 1956 Office Guide. 292 pages of ideas and equipment 
| “Buile Like &, Everything for the office except machines. 5,000 products 


Skyscraper 


} matched for appearance, matched for results. Free to execu 


tives when requested on business letterhead. 


— GHAW-WALEKER ove ne ses son te 





% Muskegon 56, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Tuterchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


= — ome ~~ x <—— 


oe ea 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 

Write for Free Illustrated Folder 

with Price Schedule No. AB-1 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 


34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Lottous. crom reapers 


Wolley Segap 


Re Mr. Truitt’s request for infor- 
mation on companies that audit 
freight bills... they’re under “Freight 
Traffic Service” in The Red Book 


NORMAN FINKE 
Controller 
Scripture Press 
Chicago, III. 


Now we know, thanks to you and 
scores of other constant readers. Why 
didn’t someone tell us sooner? 


Seen, Not Named 


We here at ANelex Corporation 
were very interested in your fine ar- 
ticle, “‘Who’s Going to Lose What 
Job?” Pleased to see a picture of our 
equipment and three of the officers of 
the corporation, too. But were we 
crushed to find no mention of us in 
the article to tie in with the picture! 


HELEN Post 
ANelex Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 


Wasn’t it the American Boy maga- 
zine which used to use the line, 
“Where source is known, credit is 
given”? Sorry. We gave credits as in- 
structed in your release to the 
photographei 


No Drafts 


Can you furnish me with the name 
and address of the Chicago represen- 
tative of the Modular Multi-Vent 
mentioned on page 45 of the Novem- 
ber 1955 issue of AMERICAN BUuSsI- 
NESS magazine? 

P. V. JESTER 
Vice President 

A. C. Nielsen Co 
Chicago, Ill. 

Multi-Vent Divisio) 
Company, 1334 N 
Chicago 51, Ill 


Pyle-National 
Kostne Ale 


Office Supplies 


I am interested in the purchase, 
warehousing, and control of office 
supplies. Have you ever published a 
report or bulletin on the subject? 
CHARLES O. LIBBY 
Chief, Office Methods Staff 
Tennessee Valley Authorit 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

We are forwarding tu articles 
that appeared in past issues of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS—“/0 Ways to 
Reduce Paper Waste and “Is Poor 
Inventory Control Co fing You 
Money?” 
signed a writer to get us a good case 
study on the subject. You'll get that 
m your AMERICAN BUSINESS in a few 
months 


And better yet, we have as- 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Time To Retire 


If memory serves me right, AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS carried an article 
some months ago about companies 
employing persons past retirement 
age. At this time, the article cannot 
be located. One insurance company 
was mentioned. I would be grateful 
for the name and address of the 
concern 


Bb. R. BarBour 

Field Secretary 

International Correspondence Schools 
Scranton, Pa. 

The name of the company is: The 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company, 
4444, W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, 
Ill. We’re sending you a copy of 
the article. 


Passes the Word 


I always enjoy reading your 
AMERICAN BUSINESS magazine, and 
each month there is at least one ar- 
ticle which is of particular interest 
to me or my staff 

Your article which appeared in the 
May and July issues on “The Ex- 
perience of 300 Companies With 
Work Simplification” was an excel- 
lent one, and was very opportune 
from our point of view because we 
are developing a work-simplification 
program for the office. I have for- 
warded your articles to our top man- 
agement people because I felt they 
covered the complete subject of work 
simplification very thoroughly and 
in concise form for management 
reading 
S. A. LAWRENCE 
Director, Systems Control Dept 
Collins Radio Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Match the Titles 


The articles in AMERICAN BUSINESS 
are very interesting and helpful to 
me, although it is a problem to get 
time to read them. But may I make 
a suggestion? Could you show on the 
cover page, opposite the abbreviated 
captions, the page number? Then I 
and other readers—could turn at 
once to those that interest us and 
mark others for the staff. What do 
you think? 


T. C. BALLAGH 
President 
3allagh & Thrall 
Philadelphia, Pa 

You'll be glad to see in this issue 
that we’re cutting down the length 
of articles, completing many of them 
without any continuation to back 
pages. Makes for faster reading. 

We think you've a good idea on 
cover captions and we'll try it out. 
Our problem is, of course, space. 
Editors are very happy about the in- 
vention of movable type, but we 
often wish it were made of rubber so 
we could stretch and squeeze it. 
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folding time 
and money! 


The hand folding of bulletins, form 
letters, statements and other usual 
mail enclosures is not only monoto- 
nous and boring for your office 
workers ...it also wastes their time 
and your money! 

You can stop this waste with a PB 
model FH office Folding Machine. 

Electrically driven, with semi-auto- 
matic feed, it is far faster than hand 
folding. It can make two folds at 
once, double fold 84% x 11 sheets up 
to 5,000 per hour. With automatic 
feed (optional at slight extra cost) it 
is even faster. 

The FH makes eight different folds, 
handles sheets as large as 84x 14 
inches, as small as 3 x 3 inches, most 
all weights and finishes. It even folds 


sheets stapled together. “<) 


The ose falty Sw. 

automatic 4 . 
Bs = 

folds up to 19,000 ~— OP) 


sheets an hour. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding 


Machines 


Originators of the postage meter... 
94 branch offices, with service in 259 
cities in U. S. and Canada, 


Costs less 
than a 
typewriter 


Small and light, it can be moved 
anywhere, used easily by anyone, 
doesn’t need skilled operators. Just 
move two knobs to the required 
measurements and it’s ready to fold 
in seconds! 

The FH costs less than a typewriter, 
quickly earns its cost even in small 
offices. Call your nearest PB office 
for a demonstration. Or, send the 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


a 
> 


Move two knobs on inch scales to fold 
widths wanted—and the FH is ready to go! 


7~ 
va 





PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 
2110 Walnut St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


ig A 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to 


—— 
Firm 


Address 

















only AIRTEMP 
WATERLESS 





“Packaged” 
Air Conditioning 
can give you all 





of these big advantages! 


1 | 100% Waterless Cooling—Airtemp waterless 
packages use no water whatsoever—only air 
and electricity. You never have to worry about 


summer water shortages! 


Ba Quieter Cooling—in most installations, the 
Airtemp condensing unit can be remotely located 
—on roof, in storage room, basement, or out- 
side building. All sound of air conditioning is 
kept outside the area to be cooled! 


Costs Less to Operate—no water bills to pay 
for air conditioning the Airtemp waterless 
way! And years-ahead Chrysler engineering in 
every detail is your assurance of highest oper- 
ating efficiency. 


Zj Costs Less to Maintain—no water leaks, no 
water scale problems. No cooling tower “‘clean- 
outs” because no cooling tower is necessary. 
And a longer-life of trouble-free service is built 


into the famous sealed Airtemp radial com- 
pressor which operates without vibration. 


G Greater Flexibility of Application — versatile, 
matched units in the broad Airtemp waterless 
line may be installed in a variety of ways to 
provide the best answer to every applica- 
tion problem. 


6 | Expert Installation and Service—your nearby 
Airtemp Dealer is a factory-trained air con- 
ditioning specialist. You can rely on him to 
install your equipment properly. And, long after 
the job is done, you can rely on him for prompt, 
efficient service. 


Guaranteed Dependability —all Airtemp 
““Packaged”’ Air Conditioners are precision- 
engineered. Each unit is factory-tested before 
shipment. And dependability is further guar- 
anteed by a 5-year warranty on the entire re- 
frigeration circuit! 


Phone your Airtemp Dealer now 
(he’s listed in the Yellow Pages) for a e 


free survey of your air condition- 


ing requirements. Or write Airtemp 


Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Dayton, 1, Ohio. 

















DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORP 





the really complete line for ’56! 


FORWARD LOOK 
IN 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Airtemp gives you a big choice in both waterless 


and water-cooled packaged air conditioners. 


13 sizes from 2 H.P. to 30 H.P. 
eae et 





AIR CONDITIONING °* 


HEATING FOR HOMES °* 


BUSINESS *° INDUSTRY 
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Compensation of 500 Presidents and General Managers 


Whats the 5-Year “/reud tu! 


' 


Management Salaries? 


By C. M. Weld 


Dartnell Special Surveys Editor 


Is the continuing shortage 
of management talent 
reflected in a rising 
‘market price'’? Does 
decisionmaking ability 

pay off better than it 

did 5 years ago? Is the 
payoff in fringe benefits, 
making the tax penalties 
more bearable? Here is a 
glimpse at what 4,000 ex- 
ecutives take home in pay 


and other things worth while 
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N the 5 years after World War II, 
| expansion of industry and the 
return to a peacetime footing 
brought about a shortage of execu- 
tive talent that led to lively bidding 
between companies looking for new 
leadership. Executive prices went 
up, to the extent that the year 1950 
saw management earning 26 pe! 
cent more than it had in 1946. 

Expansion continues, and the 
shortage is still with us. While 
many companies adopted and 
earnestly pursue a promote-from- 
within policy, many others must 
look to the open market for the men 
they need. The sort of competition 
that results is bound to exert an 
upward pressure on salaries paid. 

To find out how great the pres- 
sure is, Dartnell has just completed 
the most extensive survey of man- 
agement compensation since 1950. 
The returns show that while man- 
agement salaries are still following 
an upward curve, there are definite 
signs of a tapering-off. The most 
recent 5-year period has seen an 
over-all increase of only 17 per cent. 

Moneywise, the typical chief 


ex¢cutive of today is no better off 
n he was in 1950. Although his 
ase salary has increased $1,000 a 
gar for each of the past 5 years, 
is purchasing power has no more 
than held its own. He earned 
$30,000 in 1950, including his bo- 
nus, and $36,000 last year. But, by 
the time he settled his tax bill and 
made allowances for his cheaper 
dollar, he had $177 less than he had 
had before. 

In the case of an executive who 
is already highly paid, few corpo- 
rations can afford to grant a raise 
or provide a bonus sufficiently great 
to add much to his material welfare. 
Apart from the tax and the dollar 
depreciation, growing social obli- 
gations and the urge for a higher 
standard of living take further bites 
from his increased income and 
make it just as hard to build for the 
future as before. In recognition of 
this, many topnotch executives 
are pressing for something beyond 
the raise that does little more than 
improve their prestige on the ex- 
ecutive market. 

Conditions such as these have 
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given a tremendous push to the 
development of supplementary pay 
plans. Cautious experiments with 
stock purchase and deferred com- 
pensation devices over a number of 
years have given way to a fairly 
general corporate acceptance. 
Voices have been raised against 
various features of the plans, and 
there remain a few ambiguous 
points needing clarification by 
court, U. S. Treasury Department, 
or correction by congressional 
action. 

It is a matter of self-defense as 
much as anything else that brings 
boards of directors to overcome 
what reluctance they may have and 
recommend adoption of supple- 
mentary pay plans to the stock- 
holders. At present, about 90 per 
cent of the companies with listings 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
have some sort of arrangement for 
deferring executive compensation. 

Generally speaking, special pay 
arrangements are still the property 
of the men at the top level. Re- 
stricted stock option plans are 
usually reserved by definition to 
corporate officers, and deferred 
payment terms are spelled out in 
contracts with the executives con- 
cerned. Exceptions, however, are 
more numerous now than they have 
been, and they point to a trend 
among many companies toward 
extending the benefits accruing 
from income postponement to man- 
agement categories other than ad- 
ministrative, and to levels below 
the chief administrator. 


Compensation vs. Performance 


More often than not, the top ex- 
ecutive’s compensation bears no 
direct relation to company per- 
formance, whether measured by 
gross sales or by net earnings. If 
there is a pattern describing the re- 
lationship, it is hard to trace. 
Where one man has held the top 
spot over a period of years, his base 
pay has tended upward regardless 
of how the company has fared in 
the profit-and-loss column. An ex- 
planation of this seeming incon- 
sistency may be the fact that the 
executive payroll is only about 3 
per cent of the total payroll in most 
large corporations, and a variation 
of a few thousand dollars in the 
chief executive’s pay has a negli- 
gible effect on the year-end state- 
ment. Corporate health is more 
likely to find expression in the size 
of the bonus paid, if any is paid at 
all. Even here, the pattern is so ir- 
regular as to suggest that the 
bonus is subject to more influences 
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than company performance alone. 

Only in the largest corporations 
do chief executive salaries run into 
6 figures with any consistency. 
Where net earnings are over $10 
million, the 6-figure top executives 
outnumber the 5-figure men by 2 
to 1. Conversely, in corporations 
with earnings of less than $10 
million, the proportion is better 
than 2 to 1 in favor of the 5-figure 
man. 


Who's Gained the Most? 


If the five major divisions of 
management—administrative, fi- 
nancial, sales, operating, and per- 
sonnel—were ranked according to 
rate of compensation gain since 
1950, sales would head the list at 
23 per cent. Following, in order, 
would be personnel at 21 per cent, 
financial at 20 per cent, operating 
at 17 per cent, and administrative 
at 16 per cent. The administrative 
group contains the company presi- 
dent, executive vice president, and 
others most likely to have special 
benefits in the form of deferred in- 
come which is subject to capital 
gains treatment. 


Fringe Benefits and Bonuses 


Another compensation factor 
hard to measure is the so-called 
“fringe benefit.’”’ Most of the com- 
panies under survey have formal, 
well-recognized policies governing 
additional allowances for the ex- 
ecutive in the conduct of the com- 
pany’s business. Frequently, those 
allowances edge over into the ex- 
ecutive’s personal life, as well. In 
the majority of cases, the chief 
administrative executives, chief 
financial executives, and chief sales 
executives are permitted fringe 
benefits; others are less likely to 
enjoy them. Among the more com- 
mon forms of benefits are expense 
and entertainment allowances, life 
insurance premiums, periodical 
physical checkups at company ex- 
pense, club and association mem- 
berships, and payment of moving 
costs when a move is required by 
the company. Other benefits, some- 
times allowed and sometimes not, 
are extended emergency leaves with 
full or part pay; company-financed 
homes; use of a company car, plane, 
or boat; vacations at company- 
sponsored resorts; and payment of 
the wife’s expenses when she ac- 
companies her executive husband 
on a business trip. 

With the trend toward other 
forms of added compensation as 
strong as it is, it might be expected 


that the old-fashioned, year-end 
bonus is on its way out. Not so. 
Dartnell’s analysis of the compen- 
sation paid to 4,000 executives 
shows the reverse to be true. In 
1950, 51.3 per cent of those people 
were paid bonuses, adding to their 
cash income for that year; today 
the number has grown to 54 per 
cent. When the various stock 
bonuses, insurance deals, and other 
postponed income are added, the 
percentages are considerably 
higher. 

Ordinarily, the higher his posi- 
tion, the more likely is the execu- 
tive to receive a bonus. Except 
where company policy calls for 
payments to executives at all ranks, 
the absence of an adequate yard- 
stick to measure contribution to 
profits has its effect on the granting 
of the bonus. In most instances, 
there is no yardstick that will take 
an accurate measure of the person- 
nel executive’s performance, and so 
we find him at the bottom of the 
bonus pile, even though he might 
have recruited or trained all the 
other executives. 


Salaries vs. Responsibility 


While it is to be expected that 
large companies pay big salaries to 
their executives for handling great 
responsibilities, certain other char- 
acteristics come to light when com- 
pensation as related to large and 
small companies is examined. For 
one thing, salary ranges are con- 
siderably wider in a large company 
than they are for the same job in a 
small one. This is true of most of 
the 41 positions studied. There is 
less unanimity of opinion among 
large employers as to what con- 
stitutes a “going rate” for any 
given job, and there are probably 
more extenuating circumstances 
that make for extremes in either 
direction. 


Executive Levels and Pay 
Differences 


Another characteristic of the pay 
setup in large companies is the 
relatively long gap between the top 
executive and his subordinates. A 
look at 250 publicly owned corpo- 
rations shows the number two man 
earning 65.2 per cent of his chief's 
compensation where corporate net 
earnings are more than $25 million. 
When net. earnings fall below $1 
million, the number two man climbs 
to 78.5 per cent of the top man’s 
pay. Similarly, the number four 
executive makes a little better than 
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half the number one man’s pay in 
the largest corporations; among 
small companies, his earnings jump 
to almost 70 per cent of the highest 
paid executive. 

In some management categories, 
the nature of the business has a 
bearing on the amount of compen- 
sation paid to those who run it. 
There is plenty of evidence for this 
in the general administrative and 
financial fields. Sales, operating, 
and production executives are af- 
fected to a lesser extent; and per- 
sonnel executives hardly at all. 
Personnel management is paid in 
loose relation to number of em- 
ployees for which it is responsible; 
variations according to type of 
manufacturing, retailing, or other 
service trade activities are too 
small to point to a firm conclusion. 

Other divisions of management 
present a different picture. There 
are marked differences in the com- 
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pensation paid to manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing executives. 
Highest salaries go to executives in 
the durable goods field, with prima- 
ry metals heading the list among 
the large companies, 
refrigeration equipment among the 
small. Retail and wholesale estab 
lishments with 1,000 or more em- 
ployees are about on a par with 
nondurable manufacturers of like 
size, followed by insurance and fi- 
nancial companies, and, finally 
transportation and _ utility 
panies. Among smaller organiza- 
tions, retail and wholesale execu 
tives drop to the bottom of the list 


heating and 


com- 


Banking Salaries Increase Most 


Included in Dartnell’s 
were officers and executives of more 
than 500 banks across the country 
While the American 


not be earning as 


survey 


banker may 


much as his 


ounterpart in nonfinancial business 
and industry, his rate of improve- 
ment since 1950 has run far ahead 
1f the industrial executive. Bank 
management, as a whole, has reg- 
istered a 28 per cent increase, not 
far from double that of other man- 
agement. This outstanding perform- 
ince has been achieved principal- 
ly because of the low status of 
salaries in 1950; dolla 
have been comparatively small, and 
bank salaries still lag. They vary 
drastically according to size of bank 
and type of community served, but, 
even so, there is a uniformity not 
found in other segments of industry 
which leads to narrow ranges and 
well-established salary patterns. 
As the race between cost of liv- 
ing, taxes, and salaries goes on, so 
will the demand for development 
of a foolproof substitute for the 
highly paid executive’s raise be- 


increases 


come more Insistent. 


What a $10,000 Raise Means to the Executive 


Net Improvement ir Take-Home Pay 

















After Federal Taxes 


























Ol for the Troubled Waters 


J. D. Zellerbach, President 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


Our operations have long been characterized by an 
absence of the sort of friction within top management 
that can prove fatal to teamwork. While we do utilize 
staff conferences and open communications to a consid-— 
erable extent, my basic view is that the quality of top 
management personnel largely determines the quality 

of their cooperativeness. Our top management personnel 
have built-in habits of cooperation and teamwork, to 
the extent that they are naturally inclined to pull 
together. 




















J. W. Alsdorf, President 
Cory Corporation 


There is only one way in which it is possible for a 
company to get its executives to pull together as a 
team with a minimum of friction, and that is to provide 
adequate channels of communication along all levels of 
supervisory personnel and to keep those channels clear 
at all times. 


Such communications include all possible ways in which 
the men may exchange ideas and information. Periodic 
meetings of executive personnel must be held; each 
individual must, on his own initiative, have meetings 
with others; and each individual should make it his 
business to acquaint himself with the basic job (and 
its contingent and current problems) of others. Also, 
each must see to it that he keeps others apprised of 
what is going on in his own particular department. 


They wouldn't be 
executives if they 
didn't have spirit, but 


the man on top has to 


keep his eye out for 


infighting and friction. 
Here are some ideas 
from five top men, on 
how to keep the 

team in a cooperative 
mood and insure 
smooth sailing for the 


corporate ship 


Whenever individuals are allowed to shut themselves off 
and become inaccessible to others, misunderstandings re- 


sult. 


Complete and effective cooperation is possible 


only when it is possible to communicate at any or all 
times with other individuals in the organization. 


At Cory, 


known to our entire supervisory staff: 


this is effected by our basic policy, 


well 
"Know what the 


other fellow is doing—let him know what you are 





doing." 


John C. Sharp, President 
Hotpoint Company 


The general manager is responsible for the existence, 


or lack, 
J. W. ALSDORF 


of teamwork among his managers. 
his men, and builds the climate in which they operate. 


He has chosen 
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Beyond this, the usual good practices of management 
must be followed. These practices have been publicized 
to the point where no further elaboration is necessary. 
But above all, communication is probably the best pre- 
ventative of friction. It brings full knowledge of 
what the general manager knows, does not know, or wants 
to know. The same applies to his department managers. 
Meetings of the group for mutual communication of prog- 
ress and problems should be frequent enough to take 
advantage of the good things and to correct the bad 
ones before they become too serious 


Any organization in a highly competitive business will 
develop periods of friction. Mostly, these arise from 
lack of understanding; hence, lack of communication. 

An open discussion in the group meeting clears up the 
majority of cases. Possibly further discussion between 
the particular participants in the overheating is 
necessary. Even a gentle knocking of heads may be 
required eventually 


JOHN C. SHARP 


One of the best means of preventing friction between 
lepartments is to keep them all so busy that they 
not have time to concern themselves with their com- 
patriots' deficiencies. 

















Donald W. Tyrrel, President 
Ray-O-Vac Company 


We at Ray-—O-Vac are fortunate in being practically 

from "infighting and friction" between executives 

a great measure, this may be due to our plan of organi- 
zation, together with our policies for delegation of 
authority and responsibility. 


In our organization, we have reporting to me a senior 

vice president for finance and administration, an 

executive vice president for operations (who heads all 

operations, both domestic and foreign), the secretary 
and director of personnel, and the director of research 
—all with definitely defined and understood responsi- 
bilities. Under these men are the usual division 
heads, consisting of a treasurer, vice president for 
manufacturing, vice president for battery production, 
vice president for sales (domestic), and vice president 
for sales (foreign)—all with definite fields of 
responsibility. 


DONALD W. TYRREL 


We follow consistently the conference system, starting 
with our Administrative Committee of 16 top executives, 
those mentioned together with our house attorney, pub-— 
lic relations manager, research consultant, planning 
manager, assistant to the president for diversifica— 
tion, and assistant to the manufacturing vice presi- 
dent. This group meets regularly once a month, and 
more often if desirable, for the purpose of coordinat— 
ing and understanding various activities and problems 
MORRIS B. PENDLETON of each. Continued on page 38) 
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The author discusses a burden-cost-requirements forecast with J. R. Miller, 


vice president, manufacturing; and Lloyd J. Haney, director of industrial relations 


De You ‘Kuow 


How much of your financial 
planning is guesswork? 
Are you sure? 

Dana Corporation figures 
that it was operating 

in the dark on 40 per cent 
of its costs, until 

it adopted its new 

system of planning and 
budgeting of burden costs. 
If you can afford to guess 
on costs, don't read this 


interesting case history 


What Your Costs Really Are? 


Director of Planning and Budgeting, Dana Corporation 


ESPITE generally booming con- 

ditions, a disturbingly high 
annual rate of failures persists 
within the American business com- 
munity. During 1954, for example, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce records show that over 
11,000 large and small businesses 
dismissed their employees and 
locked their doors once and for all 
time. 

With industrial and general busi- 
ness activity so good, how can this 
Nation’s high business mortality 
rate be explained? 

For my part, I believe the answer 
lies in the fact that far too many 
management men have fallen into 
the fatal habit of playing the future 
by ear, thus trapping themselves by 
failing to properly appraise their 
overhead situation and by not 
planning adequately for the future. 

This is by no means an off-the- 
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By L. L. Dodge 


cuff opinion. Dana Corporation 
(manufacturer of such automotive 
parts as universal joints, propeller 
shafts, clutches, torque converters, 
transmissions, automobile and 
truck chassis frames, and the like) 
operated for many years without 
a formal planning and budgeting 
department. 

The company has grown gradual- 
ly over the years, until it now en- 
joys a sales volume of over $200 
million annually and operates 11 
divisions with employment ranging 
from 300 to 3,000 in each. 

About 4 years ago—as well estab- 
lished as we were—it became evi- 
dent we were heading for trouble. 
Our indirect to direct labor costs 
were getting too far out of line, and 
outsized tool replacement and 
maintenance costs had _ likewise 
helped to nudge us into the dange1 
zone. 


Toledo, Ohio 


We thought this was the case 
but we had no way of knowing for 
sure. 

Budgets weren’t new to us—they 
had been used for many years i! 
various zones of our operation. But 
like many firms, we had neglected 
to apply budgetary procedures to 
burden costs and, as things de- 
veloped, this (along with system- 
atic planning) was the root of and 
answer to our problem. 

We realized there had been many 
years during World War II when 
booming business had caused us 
not to watch burden costs as care- 
fully as we should. Such remission 
is common in business and industry 
during periods of high activity, 
whether they be the result of war 
work or plain, booming peacetime 
business. 

On the other hand, 
showed we had done an acceptable 


review 
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job on direct labor costs by appli- 
cation of good, continuing studies. 
An excellent organization was also 
available to process machine tool 
requirements. Prices we were pay- 
ing for materials were well in line. 

We found, however, all these 
factors represented only about 60 
per cent of our manufacturing 
costs. Therefore, the remaining 40 
per cent represented by burden 
costs had by no means been con- 
trolled as the other 
elements. 

When our review was finished 4 
years ago, business was good and 
our plants were running at near- 
capacity. We felt this was the time 
to attack our problem head on, 
realizing it might well be too late 
if we waited until business fell off. 

The program adopted was simple 
in procedure. Three months prior to 
the beginning of each fiscal year, 
our department supplies a 
central budget group with a sales 
forecast by product production 
units and by plants where they will 
be manufactured. 

Unit figures are forwarded by the 
budget director to the manager of 
the Dana Division scheduled to 
produce the items, so volume can 
be determined and the requirements 
converted into terms of direct labor 
costs per month. These figures are 
converted to get the basis for 
measuring the activity within any 
given company division. 

Next, the division involved starts 
its planning, estimated 
volume, At this stage, the plant can 
determine its expected manpowe! 
requirements and develop a com- 
prehensive budget. 

Once the plant has determined 
its overhead (or operating cost), it 
is then able to find whether its 
actual burden costs are likely to 
exceed standard burden rates at the 
volume of production involved. This 
procedure removes all guesswork 
from figuring burden requirements. 

The division manager can deter- 
mine the exact amount of tooling to 
bring in, and decide on needed 
supplies, requirements for mainte- 
nance operations, and so forth, well 
in advance of the work period in- 
volved. This system of planning 
enables the manager to know 
exactly how much money he should 
spend during the ensuing month, or 
quarter. 

When we began operating our 
planning and burden-budgeting 
program, we picked our largest di- 
vision to act as a guinea pig. We 
proceeded on the theory that size 
of the budgeting department should 
be in keeping with that of the 


closely as 


sales 


based on 
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production operation and the di- 
vision’s budget. 

A four-man department was set 
up to handle the first of our budget 
programs. It consisted of a super- 
visor and three subordinates. 
man was schooled in accounting and 
work, another well versed in 
tool design and and 
still another had time- 
study experience. 

Before definitely 


cost 
processing, 
extensive 


putting a bur- 


den budget into the plant, we made 


sure the division manager agreed 
with the idea and wanted the pro- 


gram, realizing no such budget 


could be operated successfully were 


it not in full keeping with his ideas 
When agreement of the division 
manager was obtained, we initiated 
a training program for the plant’s 
foremen and department 
feeling it was necessary to 
them the 
from the 


heads 
show 


idea. It was made clear 


One 


value they would derive 


that they would have to take part 
in setting necessary standards. 
Standards we felt-—-and experience 
has borne this out--were among 
the most important elements of our 
program. 

We took the 
budget for the 


mystery out of the 
foremen, who are 
production men—not accountants 
and who are not familiar with the 
problem of costs. We schooled them 
fully on proper use of the money 
allocated for them to spend. 

This group was made responsible 
for all controllable expenses, in- 
cluding services, electrical work, 
machine repair, and the like; all 
of which, although not under direct 
control of department foremen, 
represent cost to their departments. 

Our janitorial department is a 
good case in point. It is headed by a 
who allocates 

areas. In 


service to 
establishing 


foreman 
all plant 
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This is the expense sheet given to department heads at the end of each 


month. Variances are detailed, and the accumulated variance from the be- 


ginning of year is shown. Sheet 


the basis for 


review and correction 
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Is 


Like chickens and eggs, 
who can say 

whether company growth or 
employee development 
came first. 

It's a safe bet, some 
are sure, that building 
employees builds 
companies. Anyway, 
you've got to give 

to get. Clark Equipment 
gives its people plenty 
of chance to develop, 
and finds that it shows 
up in the big 

profit picture 


GEORGE SPATTA 


"ee 


Training 


EOPLE with increasing abilities 

are essential to a growing busi- 
ness. That is Clark Equipment 
Company’s motive for constantly 
improving training programs that 
keep more than 500 supervisory 
employees thoroughly informed 
about Clark’s objectives, methods, 
problems, and accomplishments. 

Clark fits the “‘“growing business” 
description. Its net worth grew 
from $14,976,000 in 1945 to $43,- 
800,000 in 1954. Yearly net sales hit 
a high of $124,825,000. In 1953, 
Clark expanded into an entirely 
new field, the manufacture of con- 
struction machinery, and in 1955 
the sales from this source are ex- 
pected to be about $25,000,000. 

“Our objective,” says President 
George Spatta, “is to give more of 
our men chances to contribute 
directly to the improvement of the 
company, while improving their 
own potentials. The secret of suc- 
cess is to know your job, to give it 
100 per cent of your ability, and to 
be able to get along with people. 
Our program helps men on all three 
scores. 

“The training promotes better 
two-way communication and brings 
to our attention new, and often 
better, ways of doing things. One 
fresh, workable idea can be enough 
to tilt the scale on the profit side.” 

There are many facets to the 
Clark supervisory training  pro- 
gram, which has been in operation 
since the late 1940’s. Two years ago, 
the company instituted 2-day con- 
ferences at the Buchanan, Mich., 
headquarters, with about 20 groups 
from plants at Battle Creek, Benton 
Harbor, Jackson, and Buchanan. 

President Spatta led off the first 
day’s agenda with an _ informal, 
straight-from-the-s houlder talk 
about the company’s hopes and 
prospects. He was followed by other 


Them To Grow 


top company officials, each explain- 
ing simply his “job” and its place 
in the over-all picture. The talks 
averaged 1 to 2 hours, with op- 
portunities for questions from the 
listeners. 

Men who'd been making the 
products for 10 or more years 
learned for the first time why and 
how those products were conceived 
how the materials were bought, 
what factors dictated production 
rates, and how the products wer 
sold. From others they learned of 
legal and labor problems. A film 
short enabled many for the first 
time to see their product being 
used by customers. In addition to 
the luncheon “breaks,”’ a dinner at 
a private club the first evening 
gave the men an opporiunity to get 
acquainted with supervisors from 
other plants and company officials. 

There were no tests to determine 
what the men learned during the 
2 days, but their written appraisals 
at the close indicated they’d been 
alert and interested. Virtually all 
the men attending said it was ed- 
ucational to know more about man- 
agement’s problems, but being told 
firsthand about the company’s 
future plans, by its top men, was 
the most impressive single feature 
for the majority. 

In a year and a half, more than 
300 supervisors participated in the 
all-company sessions. As an experi- 
ment, the course has been localized 
this year, each division staging its 
own conferences, with Clark’s offi- 
cers coming in to give the corporate 
part of the picture. 

Management conferences are just 
one phase of the company’s train- 
ing program. It emphasizes breadth 
and variety. Clark believes that the 
old idea of having classes that 
offered the same general infor- 
mation to large numbers of em- 
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ployees is on the way out. The trend 
here and elsewhere is toward 
tailoring classes to fit specific needs. 

For example, some of the Clark 
foremen who were either rusty on 
blueprint reading, or felt the need 
for additional schooling in it, re- 
cently asked that a course be set 
up. Blueprint reading is important 
in our work. So, when 69 responded 
to a call for students, the group was 
split into morning and evening 
classes, coinciding with their work 
shift. A high-school machine shop 
teacher and a company engineer 
were hired as_ instructors, and 
quickly launched a class that meets 
once a week for 14 weeks. 

Similar courses have been pro- 
vided, many by request, on mathe- 
matics, mechanical engineering, 
metallurgy, heat treating, and 
many other subjects related to plant 
supervision. Some are refresher 
courses and others concentrate on 
advanced materials. 

Paperwork is a time consume: 
for executives and department 
heads, and when a reading im- 
provement class was announced, it 
quickly got enthusiastic acceptance. 
A Michigan State College professor 
came to Clark once a week for 10 
weeks to give the lessons. When it 
ended, the employees’ average read- 
ing time had jumped from 270 to 
490 words a minute, and tests 
showed their reading comprehen- 
sion was also improved. Both Clark 
and the students profited. 

Recently, the company introduced 
a provocative course in “creative 
thinking,” also led by a college 
professor. It is designed to en- 
courage, train, and equip partici- 
pants to come up with more useful 
and productive ideas. Cost account- 
ants, engineers, and production men 
alike were jolted into action on new 
ideas by this different training 
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approach. From it may come new 
products, new manufacturing meth- 
ods, or perhaps radically different 
marketing techniques. 

In this same vein, searching for 
fresh ideas, a scientist was recently 
brought to Buchanan to brief top 
executives on the future industrial 
possibilities of electronics and high- 
speed computers, in a lecture 
appropriately titled “The Shadow 
of the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” It stimulated new thoughts 
that are still being discussed seri- 
ously within the company. 

Supplementing this training fon 
old hands is instruction slanted for 
newcomers. Induction programs at 
each plant give new employees, 
generally on an individual basis, 
an opportunity to learn of the 
company, its policies, its products, 
and specific information about thei 
own jobs. 

Apprenticeship programs in the 
plants, operated in strict accordance 
with State law and under constant 
supervision, help to assure a con- 
stant supply of skilled mechanics 
Along with the oldtimers, new- 
comers get into the never-ending 
educational campaign of lectures 
and demonstrations for greate1 
work safety and fire prevention. 

Clark Equipment Company’s 
program of communications, edu- 
cation, and all-round understand- 
ing of company business and prob- 
lems may seem too extensive fo! 
the smaller company. 

In the smaller company, the 
closer contacts between manage- 
ment and people down the line and 
in different departments make it 
possible to explain the business 
continually and effectively. The 
aim is to make everyone feel he’s 
a part of the business and that its 
success and his own success are 
synonymous. 


Dae 
Apprentice Training 
ae ae} 
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When There’s No 
Cat, the Mice 
Always Play 


By John R. Davis 


If the tool costs $20 and it is stolen, it will take the 
average company some $330 in sales to pay for its loss 


One of the country's large automotive manufacturers finally caught up with the foreman who stole all this by himself 
It provides just one example of the things about employee theft that most employers do not realize—there's a lot of it 
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goa isn’t it,’ said a man as 
he was arrested for embezzle- 
ment. “This company wouldn’t give 
you credit unless you left an arm 
on deposit. But they hired me prac- 
tically on sight. Then they put me 
on a job where I could help myself 
to the money. 

“Check my references? They did, 
but do you think I referred them 
to anyone who wasn’t going to give 
me a good reference? It would 
have been safe enough, probably. 
Who writes the references? Girls 
in the personnel offices; and do 
they ever know why people are 
discharged? And if they did, would 
the company let them put it in 
writing? Most won't, because they 
didn’t prosecute.” 

Many companies have real and 
potential criminals working fo! 
them, just as they have Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in the 
ranks of employees. They also have 
dope addicts and alcoholics. There’s 
probably no group more trusting 
than businessmen, judging from 
the way they protect their com- 
panies, the products, and the equip- 
ment used in their work. 

But one of the biggest leaks in 
the business dike which protects 
profits from fire, fraud, and dep- 
redation is the plant protection 
force--be it one man or several 
hundred. Some companies have 
plugged the leak, and found it 
profitable to do so. Others go on, 
ignoring the potential savings pos- 
sible with trained protection men 
and through protection planning. 

Let’s take a for instance: A 
Chicago detergent manufacturer 
began to feel a draft one day when 
sales in certain areas of the city 
dropped off alarmingly. It seemed 
that dealers were well stocked, but 
weren't buying. The company ap- 
parently had a perfect inventory 
and control system. But it really 
didn’t. It stopped at the loading 
dock. 

Here, an opportunist was over- 
loading certain trucks. Truck 
drivers were peddling the extra 
products to drop. points, from 
which they were distributed at cut 
prices to certain dealers. Every- 
body was getting a cut. There are 
hundreds of such cases in other 
companies, and they happen any- 
where along the line, from front 
office to trucks. 

Of course, companies don’t like 
to talk about these things. But 
after something happens, there’s 
usually a little more interest taken 
in plant protection. The old duffer 
with his leather-covered clock, 
snoozing at a battered desk and 
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Good communication equipment is important in a large plant. Here a guard has 


come upon a blaze and is reporting progress in extinguishing it at the same time 


dreaming of his days on the force, 
may be told to get off his duff and 
start making his rounds with some 
purpose. Personnel may get a go- 
ing over, or there may be a change 
in the inventory routine. In a really 
on-the-ball firm, however, chances 
are, somebody will put his finge1 
on the problem and solve it as 
many modern companies have done 
by installing a modern protec 
tion system that pays for itself. 

Protection 
strictly an item of expense. They 
can become a cost-cutting unit, do- 
ing their part to protect plant in- 
vestment, increase safety, and re 
duce insurance expense. 

Take a look at the check chart 
and assess your present guard sys- 
tem—if it is a system by any 
stretch of the imagination. I say 
this because any plant protection 
engineer worth his salt would be 
delighted to work for an_infini- 
tesimal (well, small, anyway) per- 
centage of the potential savings he 
could make because of reduced 


forces need not be 


Does your night watchman punch 


clocks, or really make an inspection? 
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theft, 
premium in any 
company. 

In a medium-sized electronics 
plant, a protection man _ saved 
$24,000 in fire insurance premiums 
alone, because of his specialized 
knowledge. Somebody's bound to 
say, “Sure, some companies with 
huge budgets to operate on can 
have these modern protection de- 
vices and personnel. We can’t in 
our company. We have to look at 
every nickel twice.”’ 

Is this assumption true? Figure 
it out this way. A large corpora- 
tion with a fat bank account is bet- 
ter able to absorb a substantial loss 
or a steady drain on profits. Small 
companies, watching their nickels, 


accidents, and _ insurance 
average-sized 


Good protection men help in getting 
and keeping those security clearances 
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could be wiped out by a fire, em- 
ployee theft, and high insurance 
premiums that wouldn’t even faze 
the big boy. But, actually, the large 
corporations look at their nickels, 
too. They are, to say the least, 
budget-conscious. One good pro- 
tection man, a smart guard, can 
pay his way and make savings for 
you that you'll never get out of Old 
Joe, the clock puncher. 

Take a run through the plant 
protection chart. It contains just a 
few major points, but enough so 
you'll probably want to look a little 
further into the problem. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present pro- 
tection program, why not formu- 
late a good basic plan of action. 

A protection force should really 
perform. Its job will not be “just 
to keep an eye on things,” nor will 
you want a private army or a Ges- 
tapo squad. Protection people 
should be concerned with the du- 
ties that their designation implies 


plant protection. Their profes- 
sional knowledge should range 


through many subjects, such as: 
Safety, fire protection, internal 
control, police science; and include 
a good fundamental knowledge of 
company operations. 

With these phases under his belt, 
a plant protection man is ready to 
give you some action. 

The first requisite is going to be 
your move. To get the right caliber 
of men, you will have to attract 
them with a living pay scale. Don't 
let this stop you—it will come 
back in a short time. A good rule 
of thumb to go by is to offer a 
scale comparable to your section 
leaders on the production line. In 





Fire hazards such as this around your plant can be spotted by guards while making their rounds. You'll be surprised 
at what you can do in cutting down insurance premiums. One firm saved $24,000 by using protection men this way 





addition, watch the title you give 
him. The guard nomenclature will 
not pull! It is much more appeal- 
ing for him to be able to tell his 
friends he is a security officer o1 
plant protection officer. 

The next outlay is a uniform. 
Equip him with an attractive out- 
fit similar to a State Police officer’s. 
Such a uniform commands respect 
and provides esprit de corps. Cast- 
off uniforms or a duplication of the 
local gendarmes adds nothing. The 
cost of a smartly designed uniform 
is slightly more than the cost of 
the common police type used by 
cities: About $110 is a conservative 
estimate for such attire. 

You might consider this item of 
expense under the public relations 
or advertising accounts. Your 
guards are the “official greeters” 
of the company, and are, in most 
instances, the first company rep- 
resentative the visitor sees. A 
smartly dressed, well-mannered of- 
ficer will convey the proper first 
impression. 

At this point, give thought as to 
who will administer and train 
the protection personnel. If it is a 
force to be composed of 15 men and 
up, then a career plant protection 
official is indicated. Such a profes- 
sional administrator can, perhaps, 
be selected from the graduates of 
the School of Police Administration 
and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University. The full 4-year curric- 
ulum of this school includes em- 
phasis on industrial security. 
Smaller operations may resort to 
employing a former plant protec- 
tion officer who has acquired a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Tailoring the Office to the Job 


R. W. JACKSON 


President, Aldens, Inc. 


LDENS is one of the latest of 

the oldtime Chicago companies 
to follow the trend away from the 
multistory type of structure and, 
at the same time, to shift its lo- 
cation to the outskirts of the city. 
And, to date, it is the only Chicago 
mail-order firm to make this clear- 
cut shift from the past. 

The old building, which Aldens 
has occupied for nearly 3 dec- 
ades, is an 8-story structure built 
in the expanding 1920’s before 
plants and offices were so carefully 
planned in accordance with efficient 
layout. So much more is known to- 
day about conveying machinery and 
material handling equipment, the 
flow of materials, and cost-reducing 
layouts that older plants and offices 
have simply become outdated and, 
in many cases, too costly to main- 
tain or operate. No matter how 
many changes are made, or how 
many additions are built, the layout 
usually cannot be made as efficient 
and cost saving as if the company 
started from scratch with a new 
plant. 

Once upon a time, a building was 
built and departments and person- 
nel were fitted into it when it was 
finished. Today, the planning oper- 
ation is exhaustive. Department 
heads and staff are in on the plan- 
ning, especially as it relates to their 
own sections. Future plans and 
programs are taken into consider- 
ation. A company may not install 
new equipment, machines, air-con- 
ditioning equipment, and all that 
sort of thing immediately. But the 
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It isn't every day that you'll have a chance to plan an 


office and building to fit a specific type of operation. 


When it comes along, how will you handle it? Will you 


get the most out of the opportunity? Here’s the story 


on how a well-known mail-order firm planned its build- 


ing to get the most out of it in increased production 


space is provided, or the building 
so constructed that when the time 
comes, the building is ready for it. 
And everybody is a lot happier. At 
least he can’t say, “If they’d only 
asked me.” 

Aldens applied this forethought 
in planning. The new building into 
which Aldens has just moved is a 
low, two-story type of structure, en- 
gineered for speed and efficiency in 
moving goods as well as for health- 
ful, comfortable working conditions 
for employees the year around. 

In preparing the layout specifi- 
cally for mail-order operations, 
many features were incorporated to 
improve production. For example, 
the offices have recessed lighting, 
providing 50 foot-candles at desk 
level; a drop ceiling acoustically 
treated; heat-tempered window 
glass; conveyors, including a pneu- 
matic tube system; and a motor- 
driven basket system for carrying 
paperwork. In the new warehouse, 
a Towveyor system is installed. All 
merchandise is now palletized, 
special pallet racks being provided 
to facilitate this phase of the work. 

All these features are designed to 
improve production and to obtain 
the utmost in efficiency at the low- 
est cost. When it comes to person- 
nel, Aldens has been able to do 
many of the things for its em- 
ployees it has been planning for a 
long time. The new building has 
been air conditioned. Hospital, rec- 
reation rooms, and the library 
have new equipment and are taste- 
fully decorated in line with modern 


trends in offices. The cafeteria, at- 
tractively decorated, also has up-to- 
date equipment, is soundproofed, 
and has a snack bar independent of 
regular customer lines. 

Because of the many problems 
incidental to moving from a build- 
ing long occupied to a completely 
different and new structure, moving 
was a gradual process and, in all, 
took something over a month to 
accomplish. Naturally, employees 
had new transportation problems. 
To cope with them, Aldens briefed 
all workers on transportation short- 
ly before the move was made. 
Transportation maps and building 
plans, properly marked, were dis- 
tributed to employees on the eve of 
the move, and managers were ready 
to counsel with each employee re- 
quiring advice or to assist in the 
development of car pools. It is in- 
teresting to note here that the 
layout of the building made it 
possible to space entrances for em- 
ployees to take advantage of the 
bus stops. 

In moving from the near West 
Side of Chicago to 5000 west on 
Roosevelt Road, Aldens naturally 
took into consideration the labor 
market—an important factor in the 
mail-order business, where the 
clerical payroll is heavy. From 
surveys made before the building 
was planned, the company deter- 
mined that there would be a better 
market for clerical workers in the 
new location, since it is closer to 
suburban residential districts and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Who? Me? Improve? 


Is this attitude average? 





Stimulating 
Employees to 
» Self-Lmprovement 


By Robert B. Ross 


HY should an employee want 
to try to improve? It may 
seem quite obvious, to most ex- 
ecutives, that improvement—any 
kind of improvement—is both de- 
sirable and rewarding. But, does 
the experience of the average em- 
ployee lead to the same conclusion? 
The answer to that question 
depends on a number of things. 
They include: Social and education- 
al experiences at school, interper- 
sonal relationships at work and 
play as a youth and an 
adult, and observation 
of “cause and effect” as 
it applied to the indi- 
vidual in previous and 
present jobs. 
Take the case of a 
skilled lathe operator 
who recently rejected a 
chance to attend a_ tuition-paid 
course at night school, leading to 
qualification for a promotion as an 
assistant foreman. His foreman, 
and even his wife, quickly passed a 
judgment of, ‘‘He doesn’t want to 
assume responsibility.” 

This was not entirely true. In- 
vestigation showed that this man 
had rarely experienced, at first 
hand, a tangible reward for extra 
effort or unusual accomplishment. 
His schooldays had been full of 
discouragement and struggle; his 
early jobs were with people who 
always seemed to be taking advan- 
tage of him; he had seen others 
study and work hard to get ahead, 
but receive nothing for their efforts. 
He thought he was being very 
practical—he had made up his mind 
not to “give’’ until he was sure of 
“setting.” 

Is this attitude average or ex- 
ceptional? Unfortunately, in most 
plants and offices today, there are 


more people who feel this way than 
there are those filled with the kind 
of optimism that provides a built- 
in self-starter. Most people have 
some degree of ambition, but the 
problem is how to keep it alive if 
it still exists, and how to revive it 
if circumstances have conspired to 
discourage, rather than encourage, 
ambition. 

What can be done to encourage 
self-improvement? Three very im- 
portant fundamentals could bear 
some re-examination: 

1. Pay. Any compensation sys- 
tem that does not provide some 
means of rewarding improvement 
is stifling the natural desire to do 
better. 

2. PROMOTION. Any selection, up- 
grading, or development program 
that puts other factors ahead of 
merit (as shown by performance 
and preparation, both on and off 
the job) tends to blunt the drive 
that would otherwise lead to self- 
improvement. 

3. TRAINING PLANS. Any program 
that prepares many for a few open- 
ings, or aims at goals so vague they 
become “mirages,”’ stirs up resent- 
ments and opens questions. 

Tied up with these basic princi- 
ples is something that develops 
naturally if these three elements 
have been combined in a way to 
catch the spark of ambition and 
kindle it into a flame of action. In 
an atmosphere created by positive 
and constructive answers to these 
problems, one should, and probably 
would, find a number of supervisors, 
foremen, and executives who were 
stimulated to self-improvement and 
who took steps to win benefits of 
many kinds for themselves. 

One of the most difficult temp- 
tations to resist in planning any 
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kind of training, upgrading, o1 
development program is the mis- 
leading approach. Of course, best 
and easiest results will follow if one 
can honestly advertise ‘‘the course” 
as leading to a raise or promotion. 
If this is true, it deserves strong 
emphasis. If it is even slightly 
doubtful, however, the temptation 
to stretch the truth should be 
avoided. 

Perhaps many of today’s diffi- 
culties are the result of well-in- 
tentioned mistakes along these 
lines in the past. To repeat similar 
mistakes will only prolong the time 
and work that must be done to live 
them down. This applies equally 
to future employees, whose atti- 
tudes are now being molded while 
they work for other companies; and 
present employees, from whose 
ranks many companies must draw 


vidual, find out what motivates him 
or her, and then appeal to these 
motives by showing, in each indi- 
vidual case, desirable goals that 
can be won by a degree of effort 
in a period of time that appears 
possible. 

A few intangible incentives are: 


Job security. 

Personal satisfaction (or pride 
in accomplishment). 

Approval of others (whom one 
respects). 

Chance for 
promise ). 

Prestige (title, equipment, lo- 
cation, kind of pay). 

Sense of participation (ask opin- 
ions, consult). 


promotion (not a 


If supervisors have both the 
ability and the time to get to know 
what particular area of motivation 


ual needs for the good of the 
company, and how the employee 
feels he or she would like to im- 
prove as a person. Unless the com- 
pany is presenting a formal course 
aimed at a specific goal, an indi- 
vidual development program is best 
when it tries to achieve a combi- 
nation of both personal and com- 
pany goals.”’ 

Now, let us assume that an 
atmosphere of encouragement 
exists, that supervisors and execu- 
tives are conscious of the need for 
self-improvement on the part of 
their subordinates, and that both 
are willing and able to “sell’’ them 
on the idea of taking some con- 
structive action. What next? 

The suggestions that follow are 
so simple they were rejected many 
times by the writer until the pres- 
sure of events and the weight of 


If you think everybody wants to improve, you're wrong. Some do; 


some don't. Some will accept a better job with more responsibility; 
some won't. What's behind this attitude? What can you do about it? 
Is it profitable to try to do anything about it? 


their next generation of supervisors 
and executives. 

The power of example thus be- 
comes one of the most vital parts 
of any program aimed at stimulat- 
ing employees for self-improve- 
ment. Each employee who success- 
fully studied (by himself or in 
formal courses) and worked for 
advancement, and then won a pay 
increase or promotion, becomes a 
living testimonial to remind every 
other employee that “It can be 
done!”’ In other words, to make 
this principle work, a company 
must “‘live’’ it. 

Going one step further, the effec- 
tiveness of all improvement pro- 
grams increases in direct propor- 
tion to the number of supervisors 
and other leaders who have taken 
part in similar activities and show 
visible signs of having received 
tangible benefits through them. 

Of course, pay and promotion are 
not the only incentives that stir 
employees to try for self-improve- 
ment. Many very successful pro- 
grams have been based on less 
tangible, but equally important, 
foundations. There is one difference, 
however. Pay and promotion appeal 
to most people; the intangibles 
require careful study and individual 
application to each person, 

For success in this area, it is 
often necessary to study the indi- 
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has the most appeal to each mem- 
ber of the work group, it would 
seem logical that, in time, every 
employee would be started on the 
road to self-improvement. 

Of course, good supervisors are 
always doing this in some degree; 
but they are not aware of it, nor 
are they always conscious of their 
goals or the methods used to reach 
them. Relationships between junior 
and senior executives, on the othe1 
hand, more frequently provide the 
natural contacts, the time, and the 
special knowledge required to en- 
able one man to analyze another. 

From this analysis should come 
suggestions, tailored to the indi- 
vidual, that would make him want 
to undertake a personal program 
for sel f-improvement—provided 
the atmosphere is one that en- 
courages any special effort that 
may be required. 

One observer of a wide variety 
of programs and activities in the 
development of all levels of em- 
ployees points out a special con- 
sideration that has been found 
most helpful. He notes an area 
where a practical compromise im- 
proves chances for success. 

“Where personal attention is 
possible, and the employee has 
been analyzed to some extent,” he 
says, “it is wise to compromise 
between what you feel the individ- 


That's up to you 


proof worked together to show 
their merit. Cold observation would 
deduce that most of these basic 
skills should exist before employ- 
ment. Sometimes they do; more 
frequently they do not. 

In one way, the existence of these 
problems is an indictment of our 
educational system—except for the 
fact that many employees were 
only briefly exposed to education. 
This is further complicated by the 
fact that even supposedly well- 
educated individuals (they were 
graduated) were exposed to the 
required courses, but did not have 
much opportunity to use or apply 
these skills in meaningful 
circumstances. We find, however, 
after employment, that they can 
“get by” on simple jobs; but for 
genuine accomplishment, or for 
promotability, they need improve- 
ment in one or more of the follow- 
ing basic skills: Reading, writing, 
speaking, or problem-solving. 

Almost every type of production, 
clerical selling, or executive job 
is based on two or more of these 
four basic skills. Suppose an em- 
ployee, recognizing a need to 
improve in one or more of these 
skills, asks how and where to find 
the required instruction. It is not 
always necessary or possible to set 
up special training courses on these 
subjects. But there are a number 


basic 
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of sources of training that can be 
suggested to employees seriously 
interested in self-improvement: 


Adult education programs. 
College extension courses. 
Business schools. 
Correspondence courses. 
Self-help books. 

Local clubs and business groups 
(such as the Industrial Manage- 
ment Clubs, YMCA, management 
forums, Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce, Toastmasters, leadership 
clubs, and so forth). 

Trade and technical associations. 

Cooperative industry sponsored 
courses, 

Magazines (general and special). 

Exchange of correspondence. 


If we recognize the importance 
of example and participation in the 
learning process, it should follow 
that we recognize the desirability 
of setting up self-improvement pro- 
grams that incorporate these two 
elements in every possible way. For 
instance, if an executive believes 
that improved speaking skills would 
be important assets to a number of 
his subordinates, it would be best 
if he actually took the course, or 
read the books on the _ subject, 
himself before recommending them 
to others—unless, of course, he has 
already done so. Then he can de- 
scribe what is ahead, give it his 
own personal endorsement, and 
follow their progress intelligently. 

Better than that, he might be 
able to conduct the course himself. 
Whenever time, talent, and cir- 
cumstances make it practical for a 
supervisor to lead the course for 
his own associates, results are 
usually superior to any other 
method of self-improvement. 


Applying the Essence of 
Participation 


A number of companies have 
recently experimented with what 
appears to be a logical extension of 
the principle that participation in 
setting goals wins greater co- 
operation in achieving them. They 
have given groups with similar 
problems an opportunity to discuss 
them and set up a program, agreed 
on by the members of the group, 
to reach the necessary results. 

When applied to training and 
self-improvement, these mutual 
programs have met with unusual 
success. At the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Corporation, for instance, it 
was noted that group members who 
participated in this manner set high 
standards of achievement and put 
forth greater effort than ever be- 
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fore to reach them. This particular 
program was aimed at the improve- 
ment of salesmen’s skills. The 
subjects to be covered and methods 
of coverage were worked out by 
executives and product division 
sales supervisors, and then were 
carried to the regional manager 
level by the immediate superior of 
each regional manager. The region- 
al manager or his staff assistant 
then acted as coordinator and in- 
structor of the course as it was 
developed with the salesmen. 


Using the Multiplier Principle 


The Multiplier Principle is often 
useful in achieving widespread re- 
sults at a minimum cost in time 
away from the job, and expense. It 
is applied by sending one or two 
keymen (preferably selected be- 
cause they demonstrate some profi- 
ciency as instructors, plus a per- 
sonality that encourages the 
respect and confidence of others) to 
some special school or course for 
thorough training in a particular 
subject. When they return to the 
job, these men then act as “the 
faculty” for a group of students; 
or, if the program must reach a 
large group, they teach instructors, 
each of whom will, in turn, teach 
this particular subject to one or 
more groups. 

This method is frequently used 
to make an entire organization 
aware of work simplification and 
its application to all phases of oper- 
ations. This subject is an excellent 
one for developing problem-solving 
abilities, as well as improving writ- 
ing and reading skills. One keyman 
is sent to attend an extended and 
thorough course on the subject. He 
keeps detailed notes and writes 
special reports after each session 
about how these ideas can be 
adapted to meet the needs of the 
group that will be called on to use 
them. 

These notes and comments are 
developed into a course outline 
which the key instructor uses to 
present the material to a group of 
executives and supervisors in his 
own company. These men, in turn, 
present the basic principles to 
groups of employees under their 
supervision, and at the same time 
show how to apply the ideas to 
departmental work assignments. 

Similar methods have been used 
with large groups in bringing 
courses on better letterwriting, 
improved techniques for writing 
reports, explanations of new meth- 
ods and procedures, and many 
other subjects. 


Improvement of speaking skills 
has been handled with success in a 
number of ways. The most obvious 
approach, that of the classroom, 
is easy to follow by sending the 
employee to a local night school 
or bringing a qualified instructor 
into the plant to handle groups. In 
locations where this is not possible 
or desirable, employees can be en- 
couraged to form their own Toast- 
masters group; or some checking 
can be done to find established 
groups—perhaps in a neighborhood 
plant (noncompetitive, of course) 
or a nearby community. Lacking 
this, it is still possible to learn from 
phonograph records in one’s own 
home, and to supplement this with 
either a correspondence course or a 
planned reading program of books 
and booklets. 

The art of reading faster and 
understanding better can be de- 
veloped by attending special classes 
or through a device the company 
can lend or give to the employee 
for home study. A number of good 
books and booklets on this subject 
are available as supplements to, o1 
substitutes for, the device or the 
course. 

The ability to write better letters, 
reports, suggestions, and so forth 
can be developed in much the same 
way as outlined for speaking skills. 
There is one exception here, how 
ever: A phonograph record course 
on writing is a comparative rarity. 
Instead of records, however, there 
are several sound-slidefilms that 
cover this subject through visual 
and aural channels. 

The ability to solve problems is 
somewhat sharpened by the mental 
exercise provided in work aimed at 
improvement of reading, writing, 
and speaking; but these merely 
establish a point from which to 
start. A number of excellent books 
on the subject are packed with proj- 
ects that suggest themselves to the 
reader who seeks applications to his 
own needs. 

The executive seeking to extend a 
colleague’s ability in this area can 
do so by assigning special reports 
on subjects that require careful 
research and analysis. He can also 
guide the student into appearances 
on panels where work-related sub- 
jects are discussed, and have him 
work on committees concerned with 
critical analysis and_ corrective 
recommendations. 

Office managers can find similar 
opportunities for clerks who can 
benefit by such development, and 
foremen have often used this tech- 
nique to improve the usefulness 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 





Two leading California manufac- 
turers—different products, different 
problems. Yet both use Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines to 
save fat chunks of their two biggest 
assets—time and money. 

U. S. Divers Corporation in West 
Los Angeles, makers of the skin- 
diver’s famed “‘Aqua-Lung,”’ needs 
just one Sensimatic. While multi- 
million-dollar Douglas Aircraft uses 
several. 

To take on all comers the way it 
does, a Sensimatic must have some- 
thing extra special—and it does! Its 
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equalizer is a four-sided knob which 
acts like the gear shift in your car 
one quarter-turn shifts the controls 
or “sensing panel’ from one a 
counting job to another... gives you 
four specialized accounting machines 
in one. And that’s a sound invest 
ment for any size business 

Moreover, for other operations or 
even a new system, you simply slip 
in another four-job panel. And this 
not only takes the trouble and 
expense out of changing accounting 
methods; it also keeps today’s Sensi 
matic modern tomorrou 


Sensimatics come in six different 
series—two to 19 totals. We will 
gladly demonstrate the one you 
rrefer. Call our branch nearest you, 
or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There’s 


Business There’s Burroughs 





The mailing section at Blackstone Corp. opens into the filing department. Open 
shelves hold frequently needed office supplies, such as forms and letterheads 


Planning and Design Pay Off 


NCREASED office personnel and 
l decreased efficiency due to crowd- 
ing forced Blackstone Corp., James- 
town, N. Y., to look for new office 
quarters. The final result was a 
smooth-functioning office that is 
gradually “paying for itself’’ in 
greater production and better em- 
ployee morale. 

Deciding to relocate its offices in 
one of the plant’s newer buildings 
across the street, Blackstone ex- 
ecutives met with a leading office 
designer to lay plans for creating 
an office not only modern in appear- 
ance, but one that would lower 
office production costs. 

Departmentalization helped a lot. 
First, the filing and mailing sections 
were combined and located in the 
center of the office area. Counter- 
height files made a natural en- 
closure, easily approached by 
workers wanting filed material. 

Waist-high partitions enclosed 
the mailing section, which opened 
into the filing department so that 
the file girls could also handle the 
mail when necessary. With the two 
functions combined, two girls can 
now do the entire mailing and filing 
without reducing the efficiency of 
the department. 

In the mailing section, open 
shelves hold frequently needed of- 
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fice supplies, such as office forms, 
letterheads, envelopes, and clips. 
Since these supplies are close at 
hand, employees don’t overstock at 
their desks, tying up unnecessarily 


7 


‘Since we have moved 
into our new offices, 

we have noticed a marked 
improvement in over-all 
efficiency which . . . 

is due in part to the 

new equipment . 

Such results are indeed 
gratifying and worthy 

of consideration by 

those interested in 
individual job 
accomplishment,'’ says 
Harry A. Lenna, secretary 
and treasurer, Blackstone 


Corporation 


large inventories of expensive office 
supplies. 

Other related departments adjoin 
each other, yet maintain their own 


Continued on page 36 


L-shaped work units give the office a wide, uncluttered look. They are 
functionally designed to provide greater working areas and convenience 
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"Dont know how we ever got along 
without our 
Veritax Copier" 


Only $240... makes 
5 pl to-exact copies 


lo¢ each 
In thousands of offices you'll hear bosses and 
secretaries echoing this endorsement. 


For the way a Kodak Verifax Copier 
eliminates retyping, dictation, waiting 
for copies puts it in the “indispensable” 
class. And the dollars it saves on job 
after job often exceed its low $240 
cost the very first month. 


Here are just a few of the short cuts 
youll enjoy with this completely 
different photocopier, which enables 
anyone to make 5 copies of a document 
in | minute —under full room light — 
for just 2'2 cents each. 


[_] Eliminates dictation and typing when 
answering letters or memos which ask 
questions. Just jot the answers in the margin. 
Then send a Verifax copy as your reply and 
file the original away. 


[_] Eliminates “I quote” memos. Instead of 

dictating paragraph after paragraph from sales 
inquiries and other correspondence, simply send Verifax copies 
of the original to all concerned. 


[ ] Eliminates slow “one-copy” routing. Everyone gets the story 
at once ...can think at once... when you dispate h Verifax copies 
of magazine and news articles, etc. 


| Eliminates retyping for extra copies. If you need more carbons 
than you asked your secretary to make—no problem. Your Verifax Copier 
gives you easy-to-read copies even from carbons. You can also use this 
versatile copier to make an offset plate in one minute for less than 20¢ 


Complete list of valuable tips for boss, secretary and office staff are 
included in new, free booklet, which also gives full details on 
Verifax Copier, Letter-Size, at $240; and Legal-Size Copier, at $395. 


Prices quoted subject t 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Divisi 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 


Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 


New Idea for Every Office 


Name 


Company 
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Business Construction Is No 
Do-It-Yourself Project 


By Louis N. Balluff 


Louis N. Balluff Associates, Architects-Engineers, Chicago 


What can an architect do for you? How do you select one? Is it best to 
get a specialist in the type of construction you have in mind? How are 
architects’ fees set? How can architects save you money? When should 
the architect be hired? We figured an architect should know the an- 
swers, so here is the story from one of T-Square and Slip-Stick fraternity 


ONSTRUCTION is the number 

one industry in the United 
States today, and the American 
businessman is helping to make it 
So. 

He is building plants, factories, 
apartment buildings, office build- 
ings, and every conceivable kind of 
structure at an unprecedented rate. 

Building is an important step in 
the business life of anyone. In the 
first place, it represents an unusual 
capital outlay. Many times it will 
be one of the largest cash invest- 
ments the average businessman will 
be called upon to make. 

It is foolish to try to oversimplify 
the procedures of construction. And 
it is negligence to expect the aver- 
age businessman, as well informed 
as he may be about his own business 
and the world in general, to be 
fully informed on the mass of detail 
involved in any type of building 
construction. The field is so highly 
specialized these days with con- 
tractors, subcontractors, and sub- 
subcontractors, material men, and 
a thousand-and-one different trades 
operating within their special and 
sometimes conflicting jurisdictions, 
that the wonder to most people 
introduced to it for the first time 
is that anything ever gets built at 
all. 

Aside from the design and engi- 
neering requirements of the build- 
ing, a coordinating expert is needed 
to represent the owner in the 
building project and bring his 
professional experience to the task. 
The architect not only makes the 
necessary design and engineering 
contributions to the building, but 
he also conducts the building owner 
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safely through the maze of affida- 
vits, liens and wavers, inspections, 
and all sorts of hazards that attend 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 


even the simplest construction 
programs. 

Those who build want profitable, 
serviceable, satisfactory buildings 
that keep maintenance charges at a 
minimum and give functionally 
ideal housing for many years to 
come. Waste, overdesign, and any 
unnecessary liability incurred, run 
up the initial, as well as over-all, 
cost. Sometimes the avoidance of 
just one of the innumerable pitfalls 
involved will more than save the 
modest percentage of total costs 
representing the professional fee. 

When should the architect be 
employed? Before the site is pur- 
chased if possible. The architect’s 
help and suggestions in the selec- 
tion of probable building sites 


usually proves a great moneysave! 
from several points of view. Site 
studies are important. They often 
reveal whether land may be pur- 
chased profitably or unprofitably 
by balancing land costs against 
potential building costs on a given 
site. 

They reveal facts which permit 
weighing purchase price of the site 
against site conveniences such as 
utilities and other matters, acces- 
sibility to labor and sales markets, 
and shipping facilities—important 
to a successful business operation. 
An industrialist for example, wants 
to be sure that he can build a plant 
on the site he purchases which will 
conform most satisfactorily to his 
process layouts, sales distribution 
procedures, management, and so on. 

Employment of an architect in 
the earliest stages will insure a 
proper preplanning program, with 
a foreknowledge of zoning and 
building codes and_ restrictions, 
community attitudes, and all such 
permissive or limiting consider- 
ations. Changes of mind can far 
more easily be made on paper at 
this time than when plans have 
already been translated into actual- 
ly installed materials and expended 
construction labor. A businessman 
who does not avail himself of every 
advantage of these preplanning 
conferences with his architect is 
penalizing himself unnecessarily. 

In one of the first steps of the 
architectural preplanning, the 
builder will want to go over his 
business operation very thoroughly 
in a conference with the architect. 
He will tell him some of the handi- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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igh Fidelity 


Lrror-Tree 
Usage: 


dictation with 


MATCHLESS 
MPI. 


of operation 


Comptometer—a revolutionary new magnetic 
dictation machine that pays-for-itself as you enjoy 
years of the finest high fidelity dictation and tran- 
scription. So simple to operate it makes dictating 
as easy and natural as talking to your secretary. 
The mailable Erase-O-Matic recording belts are 
lifetime guaranteed never to wear out. They can be 
used for thousands of messages without cost 

no expensive ordinary one-use belts or records to 
continually buy. 


So easy to erase unwanted words or change a 
complete paragraph, without adding correction 
instructions — simply re-dictate right over the 
unwanted thought. Any typist can transcribe such 
error-free dictation “right the first time.’’ Here truly 
is America’s finest machine, with saving features that 
bring dictation within the means of any business. 
Mail coupon today for complete information on this 
compact electronic achievement by Comptometer 


famous name in office equipment since 1886. 


ompt ometer 


Other Feit & Tarrant 
The world 


Adding-C 
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delity, Magnetic Dictatio Transcription Machine 


| COMPTOMETER Dictation Div 





Do You Know What Your Costs Are? 


Continued from page 15) 


standards for his operation, he 
first determined how many men 
should be allocated to each plant 
department. 

Knowing his responsibility and 
how much money was available in 
his budget, it was his job to make 
sure there would be no more jani- 
torial workers in any given area 
than the standard budget allowed. 
Use of the janitorial budget in the 
first plant in which the system was 
installed resulted in cutting ex- 
penses exactly in half. 


Shipping was another depart- 
ment where great savings came 
from application of planning and 
budgeting procedures. Workmen 
were instructed in new work habits, 
cartons were substituted for wood- 
en boxes, and work measurement 
techniques were used to classify 
work and determine needed man- 
power. Procedures were simplified, 
enabling us to integrate some pack- 
ing procedures with the assembly 
operation. This resulted in a much 
more orderly department, less need 





known; manpower is conserved. 





Insurance Firm Cuts 
Cleaning Costs 


EVELOPMENT of a new, scientific office-cleaning system has 
resulted in savings of almost a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, according to Fred Schaaf, superintendent of properties of 
Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ohio. It has been developed over 
the past 5 years with the help of a counseling firm, and is now in 
operation at Nationwide’s 10-story home office and 10 regional offices. 


The most important aspects of the system are: 


1. A program for improvement of employee morale. The word 
“janitor” is out, “sanitor’’ is in. Uniforms are provided so that 
sanitors may wear white-collar clothes to and from work. Authority 
is delegated to inspire self-confidence and pride in the job. Instead of 
being assigned to a gang which moves from floor to floor, a sanitor 
is assigned to an area and made responsible for the cleanliness of all 
floor space, furniture, and equipment. For good work, he gets honor 
awards, salary increases, and a chance to be promoted. 


2. A research program on equipment. Simple improvements have 
increased efficiency, reduced fatigue. Examples: 
instead of one-way swivels on mops, larger wheels on pushcarts, 
long-handled dusting brushes instead of rags, bigger buffing ma- 
chines, multipronged brushes for honeycombed fluorescent lights, 
portable heating tanks to eliminate trips to the hot water faucet. 


3. Research program on work methods. Operations as outwardly 
insignificant as wiping a desk top have been studied to eliminate 
unnecessary movements, and timed. When new cleaning areas are 
opened in the office, approximate man-hours to handle the jobs are 


Before the new system was adopted, said Mr. Schaaf, each sanitor 
cleaned 6,000 square feet a day; now he handles 13,000, is less tired, 
and has pride in himself and the company. And the costs 
inflation, increased salaries, and the addition of fringe benefits 
dropped from 65 cents a square foot (net rentable) to 41 cents. (The 
average for the northeastern United States is 62 cents.) 


A manual describing the system will be published in January. 
Copies will be sent on request to executives of other firms. 


Universal joints 


despite 
have 








for supervision and, most important 
of all, a cost cut of 33 per cent. 

Another lucrative area for sav- 
ings was in the field of inspection. 
Procedure followed was to first 
conduct an inventory of all gauges. 
Data were recorded as to type, size, 
part on which used, and whether 
inactive or obsolete. 

When these records were com- 
pleted, all requests for new or 
replacement gauges were reviewed 
for possible rework of inactive or 
obsolete types. Dana will benefit for 
years from the savings this pro- 
gram brought about and the con- 
fusion it eliminated. 

Unnecessary work was reduced. 
In one case where excessive rejec- 
tions were requiring additional 
inspection labor, the vendor was 
found to be at fault. He was re- 
placed, and rejections and labor 
requirements were both greatly 
reduced. 

Geographical areas of inspection 
were removed. Inspection was done 
while operators were producing 
pieces, so corrections could be made 
during processing rather than after 
a production run was finished. By 
removing excess inspection where 
operators were paid to do gauging, 
but didn’t, we placed the burden on 
production supervision, where it 
belonged. 

Net result is better and faster 
movement of finished material. And 
there has been an improvement in 
quality. Scrap has been reduced 
from 12.93 to 7.31 per cent of the 
productive dollar. Over-all cost re- 
duction in the inspection depart- 
ment has totaled 20.18 per cent. 

In each plant where budgets were 
installed, about 6 months were 
consumed in preliminary discus- 
sions with division management 
and in conducting training pro- 
grams for supervisory personnel. 
While the latter programs pro- 
gressed, the budget department 
worked on the establishment of 
standards for each controllable 
expense item. 

Supervisory personnel, it should 
be explained, has never been held 
accountable for any expense they 
cannot themselves control, such as 
taxes, depreciation, and so forth. A 
total budget, however, is prepared 
for the division manager. 

When setting standards, the 
budget group called on _ various 
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PICK ANY PRODUCT...REYNOLDS 
& REYNOLDS CAN REDUCE 
ITS RELATED PAPERWORK! 


Whatever your product a Reynolds & 
Reynolds Representative can show you how 
to streamline its related paperwork and re 
duce office costs. Through everyday experi- 
ence, he has shown hundreds of businesses 
combine several single forms into 
. employ the advan- 


how ne 
one multiple part set 
tages of No Carbon Required Paper . . . 


con- 


solidate information to eliminate some forms 
or add a copy to a present form to speed 
transactions in another department... to men- 
tion a few. 

If you feel there’s an office procedure in 
your business that’s not “paying its way”, 
ask a Reynolds & Reynolds Representative 
to call. He will bring you the “know how” 
necessary to expertly analyze your problem 
and suggest the right corrective measures. 
Call your Reynolds & Reynolds representative 
today no obligation! 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


CELINA, 


PLANTS DAYTON, 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS © BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


OHIO; DALL 


TEXAS; l S ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Now... Carbon 


“Weather Cond 


* Exclusive "Weather- 
Conditioned” formula 
makes Carter's Special 
Occasion carbon paper 


handle easily under all 


sorts of weather 
conditions...prevents 


Slippage and stenciling. 


Carter’s 










Special Occasion 


Carbon Paper 


Good carbon paper is expected to 
be clean, handle easily, make 
good copies and wear well, and 
Carter's new Special Occasion 
rates at the top when these 
features are considered. 


But Special Occasion is more 
than a good carbon . . . it is the 
result of an entirely new ap- 
proach outperforms and 
outwears ordinary carbons be- 
cause of an exclusive Carter 
development, the “Weather Con- 
ditioned” formula. 


Hlowever ... “the proof of the 





pudding is in the eating”. Your 
own test will do more to show 
you why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion Carbon is the 
carbon for your office than any- 
thing we might say. 


Make your own rigid test. 
Write us for samples, telling 
us Whether your office has electric 
or regular typewriters, and how 
many copies your secretary 
usually makes. Then you'll know 
why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion is the most 
modern, yet the most economical 
carbon your office can use. 


On Sale at Leading Stationers and Office Outfitters 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE 42, 
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other departments for information 
and guidance. The question of how 
each cost standard should be estab- 
lished in most cases became an in- 
dividual subject. Once all of these 
preliminaries were completed, we 
published our division budget for 
burden costs. It went into effect 
automatically, with the entire plant 
operating under its limitations and 
control. 

Now, before the first of each 
month, a budget is prepared in 
detail for each department within 
a division. It shows the items being 
budgeted and the projected budget 
for the month for each item in- 
volved. Each department head or 
foreman automatically gets a copy 
of the budget pertaining to his 
specific activity. 

At the end of each month, the 
foreman or department head is 
furnished with a report of the 
actual expenses incurred, as con- 
trasted with the budgeted expenses. 
Variances covering budgeted items 
are detailed, and the accumulated 
differences from the beginning of 
the year are recorded. 

After publication and distribu- 
tion of the figures to all interested 
parties, a meeting is held with our 
budget people. Variances are re- 
viewed and their causes determined. 
Sometimes we find the standards 
to be in error. In such cases, cor- 
rections are made. This gives us the 
tightest possible control of budget 
costs and eliminates all guesswork 
from our operations. We know 
what’s going on at all times. 

Today our system of planning 
and budgeting of burden costs 
encompasses nearly all of Dana’s 
production units in this country. 
Eventually we expect to include all 
of them. Use of the program has 
removed a large part of the finan- 
cial guesswork from our operation, 
whereas previous to its adoption we 
were working in the dark insofar 
as 40 per cent of our costs were 
concerned. 





No Cat- 
Mice 


(Continued from page 20) 


good working knowledge in the 
fields of safety, fire protection, and 
police science and their relation- 
ship to insurance and law. 
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How To Make It Pay 


Once you make the move to 
bring in an aggressive, alert force 
of protection personnel, the first 
hurdle has been cleared. Now, here 
is where their assignment will pay 
you back, and then some. They will 
no longer perform the negative ac- 
tivity of checking a few badges and 
making their brief tours through 
the plant. Under their jurisdiction 
should be safety, fire prevention, 
internal control, employee screen- 
ing (at least, the security checks 
with law enforcement agencies), 
and the countless activities smaller 
in scope. 

Let’s take a look at an efficient 
plant protection department for an 
actual company—we'll call it “A” 
Company, with 500 employees. It 
plodded along for years with a few 
old gents who acted as company 
guards. Seldom did they see their 
boss, who was too busy as the com- 
pany’s personnel manager 

Finally the bomb hit. Out of the 
blue sky, local detectives announced 
they had accidentally run across a 
“fence” who seemed to _ possess 
more than his share of the firm's 
products. The subsequent investi- 
gation led to the arrest of 28 em- 
ployees who confessed to stealing 
over $250,000 of merchandise. 

The only indication the company 
had had, was the necessity of stop- 
ping the production lines to wait 
for additional reorders of com- 
ponent parts. It had never occurred 
to them that thievery could be the 
main reason for such _ reorders. 
They were too busy looking for 
other reasons. 

Confronted with this situation, 
management decided to see how 
they could adopt a plant protection 
department so familiar to the 
premises of General Motors, Ford, 
and some other large corporations. 
An emissary made a visit to a few 
of these plants, and came back with 
an armload of facts and figures. On 
his advice, they took a look at a 
few other items which were being 
overlooked. The comptroller found 
that the company was paying pre- 
mium rates for Ordinary Coverage, 
in spite of its modern fireproof 
construction building. The insur- 
ance broker pointed out that the 
rates could be reduced if the count- 
less fire violations were eliminated. 

An inquiry was made into the in- 
dustrial compensation rates which 
seemed high. The broker pointed 
out that their accident frequency 
rate was 45, against the related 
national average for industry—9. 
He said that if they brought it 
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New...a Typewr 
that gives “Execi 


plus long mileag 


* with a special bonus 
---Carter's Silvertip 
Clean End, to keep 
fingers clean... 
Secretaries happy 
when ribbons 
are changed. 







Carter’s Super 


Nylon Ribbon 





Carter's “Super Nylon”, with 
the Silver Tip, gives typed 
letters that “steel engraved 
Executive Tone.” 


Carter's “Super Nylon” 
gives you more “mileage” 
per penny than ordinary rib- 
bons. 


Carter's “Super Nylon” 
comes in three inkings, and 
in special tough fabrics for 
hard-pounding electric type- 
writers... 


These are just three good 
reasons why Carter’s Super 
Nylon ribbons are actually 
less expensive than ordinary 
“economy brand” 


For real proof of Super 
Nylon superiority, buy a 
dozen from your local dealer. 
We have a hunch that after 
you have given that trial 
dozen your own rigid test, 
you'll Standardize on 
Carter’s Super Nylons. 


On Sale at Leading Stationers and Office Outfitters 


THE CARTER’'S INK COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 42, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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down, they could enjoy better 
rates. 

So, with a few figures in black 
and white, the controller could see 
that another method was needed: 


Known pilferage loss last 

year $250,000 
Additional premium paid 

for not having Supe- 

rior Risk coverage 6,000 


Paid out of retrospective 
Industrial Accident 
Fund (could otherwise 
have been returned to 
asset side) 12,000 


$268,000 


This is what we know we lost, 
and we haven't even started to con- 
sider the man-hours lost to produc- 
tion, due to injuries, stock short- 
ages, and so forth. And among the 
apprehended thieves, 4 of them 
were drug addicts, 5 had past crim- 
inal records, and the remainder 
were just not good employee stock, 
so there was a loss in their wages 
alone. As the comptroller kept 
computing the hidden losses, it soon 
became apparent that the losses 
definitely did not stop at the 
$268,000 mark. 

““A”’ Company took the first step 
and secured the services of a young 
man experienced in plant protec- 
tion. He was not a man who had 
spent all his previous time with a 
police department, nor a retired 
fireman from the local fire depart- 
ment. This man had it all—police 
science, fire protection, safety, and 
a good knowledge of the problems 
of industry. He was just as much 
at home discussing the Material 
Authorization forms with the ac- 
counting department as in talking 
over the police problems with the 
local police chief. When the fire 
insurance inspector spoke of an 
OY&S valve, he knew exactly 
where it went and its function. 

The new chief commenced at 
once to screen his inherited staff. 
A few with promise were kept, but 
the others had to go. It was tough, 
but the interest of the company 
came first. Some of the former 
guards were absorbed by the main- 
tenance staff. 

With new faces and a feeling of 
purpose, the force was put through 
an extensive training course. They 
were taught legal problems, fire 
and accident prevention, public re- 
lations, investigative techniques, 
and similar subjects. They re- 
viewed and helped the revision of 
the company’s interplant authori- 
zations, ever aware that these 
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Are You Getting Your Money’s Worth 


From Your Guards? 
A Checklist 


Appearance of the Guards Good Bad 


Are they unkempt, ready for retirement, physically handicapped, 
have sloppy bearing? If you see these signs, keep looking, for this 
is a strong indication that you are not getting your money’s worth. 


Check Your Night Guards Works Walks 


Stay late some night to clean up your desk. Watch the guard make his 
patrols. Does he cruise through with the one purpose of punching his 
clock? How long is his tour? Is it another hour before he is back? 
(Keep going... you’re getting the idea.) Does he ever do anything 
but walk around? 


How About Their Duties None Some 

Do they merely sit beside the door and check a few employees for 
their company badges? There is a lot more than that for a company 
protection officer to do. 


Your Insurance Rates High Minimum 


If you are in a business eligible for Superior Risk coverage, but 
aren’t so classified, you can reduce the premium. You must have a lot 
of fire hazards around. You can probably reduce any fire insurance 
premium through a planned program. 


Compensation Rates High Minimum 


Take a look at what the industrial accident insurance is costing. A 
lot of money can be saved here with a meaty safety program. 


Don’t Know Some None 


Pilferage 


Ah, ha! Here is one. A LOT of dough goes out the wrong door. So 
much so, that this type of loss is exceeding that of fire for the Nation's 
industries. Don’t be told it cannot be stopped. 


No Guards? Just an Alarm System? Yes No 
If yes, you have been sold some pretty bad advice. Alarms are great 
for your guards. 


Where Have You Placed the Protection Department 


on the Organization Chart? Top 3ottom 


Take a tip from the long-established and efficient Governmental 
police agencies. You won’t find the FBI, State and City police, and 
fire departments buried down at the bottom with the streetsweepers 
and garbagemen. They are right up on top, accounting to the top 
executives. 


What Do You Pay the Guards? Too Little 


If they are way down on the pay scale, you cannot expect much. 
Yet, you are leaving them each night, to be solely responsible for 
many millions of dollars. Probably the lowest paid man with the 
greatest responsibility: Your entire plant. 


Enough 


How Do You Screen Your Personnel? 

Efficiently 
Take a look at the personnel office. Are they screening employee 
applicants by routine reference letters or telephone inquiries? If so, 
you are incurring a fantastic loss of time, money, and morale. 


Inadequately 
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FIGURES 


\ new machine is showing up in of- 
fices. Judging from how it’s going, the 
Comptograph 202 may soon outsell. 
the way it’s outperforming, other 
machines. It has many excellent fea- 
tures and certain exclusives that have 
caused a stir. 

For easy operation. the 10 keys and 
controls are arranged in the space a 
hand can span without stretching or 
tiring. It’s fast—operators taken off 
other machines say they ‘feel’ the sen- 
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Positive 





FASTER 


sation of its cosmic speed (202 print- 
ings a minute). It adds. subtracts 
multiplies, even divides—with the true 
credit balance always showing. It per- 
forms all this with remarkable ease. 
with faultless accuracy and with noise- 
less rhythm that’s a triumph over 
calculator clackety-clack. 


Summing up, Comptograph has 
more time-saving. work-saving fea- 
tures than any other 10-key machine. 


If you would like a demonstration 


COMPTOGRAPH 


THAN YOU THINK 


on your work, look up the Compt- 
ometer-Comptograph representative in 
the Yellow Pages or send the coupon. 


a 7 iy a 
FELT & TARRANT Mig. Co ! 
1717 North Paulina St. Chicage lilinois ; 
Gentiemen: Without cost or obligati 
| want more infor mation about the new Comptograph 
Please arrange an office demonstratior 
Please arrange for a free office tria 
\ 
! Name 
i 
! C a 
! 
i Address 
| 
' City Zone State 
Other products: The COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE 
and the COMPTOMETER® ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE 
Offices in principal cities and throughout the worid 
j= 
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pieces of paper were “black 
checks” on the valuable contents of 
the stockroom. With this training, 
they got a new concept of protec- 
tion work. 

No longer were the night officers 
concerned only with punching their 
clocks. Their tours now covered a 
complete inspection of the prem- 
ises. Unguarded drill presses were 
carefully noted, fallen air lines 
awaiting to trip a passer-by were 
replaced. Fire extinguishers were 
removed to more suitable locations. 
No cranny or nook escaped their 
attention. By morning, their re- 
ports insured a good day’s work 
for the chief to follow up, correct, 
and study for improvement. 

The day officers were no longer 
faced with long periods of bore- 
dom, sitting at the doors. Every in- 
dividual was carefully screened 
and identified, but without trace of 
resentment. Not a package, lunch 
bucket, or poke left the building 
without proper authorization. The 
dock officers independently kept a 
loading tally, and not a truck 
moved until it was blessed with 
their O.K. Collusion was out. Petty 
thievery was reduced to a mini- 


mum. The chief had passed on to 
his men the acquired tricks of the 
store detective. 

The personnel department soon 
had the aid of the protection force 
in screening the applicants for em- 
ployment. Ineffective measures 
were thrown out. It was shown 
that telephone inquiries and ref- 
erence letters brought little worth- 
while information on an applicant. 
An individual with an unsatisfac- 
tory background will certainly not 
supply his prospective employer 
with a reference which would dis- 
close such information. As for the 
familiar reference letters, what 
company will put in writing a de- 
rogatory statement concerning a 
former employee? Very few. 

In lieu of these inadequate meas- 
ures, the plant officer, schooled in 
the techniques of background in- 
vestigation, on his “light days’’ in- 
vestigates the applicants through 
local police and other sources. 
Those applicants from a distance 
are processed through specialized 
agencies, such as the Retail Credit 
Company. This important screen- 
ing process undoubtedly saves the 
company thousands of dollars. 








All machine accounting required for the Inland Steel Company's operations at 
Indiana Harbor is handled in this ground floor area which occupies one corner 
of the new three-story air-conditioned building directly adjacent to the com- 
pany's existing office building. Continuous fluorescent lighting units, which have 
been surface-mounted on the acoustic tile ceiling, provide 35 foot-candles of 
illumination throughout this area. Floor duct installed throughout the room has 
facilitated the installation of power outlets which were required by the equipment 
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Planning and 
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Design 
(Continued from page 26) 


identity by waist-high enclosures 
or by placement of desks. Func- 
tional L-shaped units are used 
wherever necessary to provide 
greater working area. The automo- 
tive division and sales and en- 
gineering departments are placed 
side by side—-each complete in it- 
self, yet close enough for exchange 
of information and service. 

In the appliance division, sales 
service, and advertising are within 
speaking distance, for close liaison. 
Credit, accounting, bookkeeping, 
and billing departments are also 
grouped together. 

This grouping gives the office as 
a whole a spacious, uncluttered 
look. Executive offices line the wall, 
along rows of windows on the north 
and south sides of the building. 
Restful shades of green used 
throughout the office give it a 
comfortable, friendly feeling that 
compliments this 81-year-old manu- 
facturer of domestic laundry appli- 
ances for its good taste in office 
arrangement. 





Tailoring the 
Office 


(Continued from page 21) 


will attract many employees who 
wish to avoid traveling into the 
city to work. 

The first announcement of the 
move to Aldens’ new building ap- 
peared early in November when an 
attractive folder, printed in brown 
on cream paper stock, was put in 
the mail. The cover included a 
sketch of the old building. In the 
foreground a stream of trucks 
moves along the street, each truck 
bearing a banner caption such as: 
Hardlines warehouse, industrial re- 
lations, financial division, advertis- 
ing division, merchandise division, 
vice presidents, and president. The 
main heading on the cover tells the 
reader, “Some of us are MOVING 
from 511 South Paulina...” 

Inside the folder is further in- 
formation about the new building, 
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Your top management wants 
data processing information... here’s how you can help! 


Whether or not your company shares 
in the benefits of electronic data proc- 
essing may well depend upon you. 

As you know, there should be no 
“snap judgments” on electronics. It 
takes careful study. But, this effort to 
gather the facts, re-examine procedures 
and review management requirements 
can prove extremely rewarding. The 
individual nature of your business de- 
mands that management know exactly 


when, where and how electronic data 


*During 1955, IBM announced a major data processing improv 
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processing can fit your special needs 
Whether or not your company decides 
for electronics, this re-examination of 
systems and procedures yields vital 
economies. The important point is that 
you start now so that these electronic 
economies are yours soone!l 

217 IBM electronic data processing 
machines are already on the job in 
virtually every type of data processing 
application. Each working day, one or 


more of these electronic machines are 
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being delivered to businesses — large 
and small. You can be sure, therefore, 
that in this rapidly growing field, IBM 
has the experience and know-how you 
can depend upon. What's more, newer 
IBM developments* will assure your 
staying out in front 

For the down-to-earth facts about 
electronics for business, talk to your 
local representative or write: Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 
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plus an artist’s “elongated” sketch 
of it. The back page of the folder 
gives address and telephone num- 
ber as well as a list of the executive 
officers and the divisions of the 
company to be found at the new 
address. The mailing envelope was 
designed especially for the folder 
and includes a group of moving 
vans in one corner with the nota- 
tion, “It’s OUR Move!” The folder 
was prepared by the advertising de- 
partment. Jack Staehle, vice presi- 
dent for industrial relations, will 
be glad to forward a copy to inter- 
ested executives. 





Self- 
Improvement 


Continued from page 24) 


of all their production employees. 

An aid to all of these methods 
for stimulating employees toward 
self-improvement is aselective 
supply of current magazine articles. 
Many times a magazine article 
covering a subject of immediate 
interest to a man can be the vital 
spark that kindles a warm and 
lasting effort which pays substan- 
tial dividends to both the man and 
the company. 

It is often either impossible or 
uneconomical to supply everybody 
with every item that might be use- 
ful. But, in every case where there 
are one or more employees who 
need and seek development, it will 
prove valuable to have somebody 
assigned to the task of clipping and 
circulating helpful and timely arti- 
cles that highlight the importance 
of these skills, how others use 
them, what contemporaries have 
achieved, what competitors are 
doing, and details about new 
courses or publications. 

The need for giving serious at- 
tention to ways and means of 
stimulating employees for self-im- 
provement will increase in the 
years ahead. As the shortage of 
skilled applicants for clerical and 
production jobs increases, the 
average employer will find himself 
forced to accept more and more 
substandard employees in the hir- 
ing process. Medium- and small- 
sized companies will feel this most, 
since the trend seems to be for the 
large corporation to get the pick 
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(Continued from page 13) 


While we have an incentive compensation plan, based on 
the annual profit results of the company, which covers 
26 top executives, we do not feel that this is the main 
reason for cooperative effort, although it certainly is 
of assistance, since the individual feels he is being 
rewarded for any exceptional effort put forth in his 
phase of the business. It is our feeling, however, 
that the basic success of teamwork is the policy, 
rather than the compensation. 


All our responsible executives are kept currently in- 
formed of the company situation and company problems, 
and are just as interested in the over-all success of 
the company as they are in their own departments, be- 
cause they feel a part of the whole. For this reason, 
a breakdown in morale is not likely when specific prob- 
lems must be coped with, such as cost-reduction programs. 


It is our policy to develop our organization from with- 
in, and many of us have grown together over the years. 
Good personnel policies and fair treatment, with an 
open door for all, from the president's office down, 
are factors in the success of our team. 











To me, the foundation of a good team and a hard-hitting 
organization is summed up in picking executives and 
assigning them authority and responsibility, and I 
quote from a talk given at one of our Annual Executives 
Conferences. At that time, I said in part: 


"To be a good executive and be in line for promotion to 
a more valuable position, you must be able to delegate 
both authority and responsibility to those with whom 
you work. How, otherwise, could anyone replace you and 
you be chosen for a more responsible position? 


"We not only must pick men for responsible positions, 
but we must change the status of men who may not be 
satisfactorily fulfilling their assigned tasks. The 
longer the delay, the greater the damage and more dif- 
ficult the adjustment. 


"Overestimates of ability—delegation of too much or 
too little responsibility—all go back to an inadequate 
appraisal of a man's abilities before promotion or 
change of position. 


"The team is made up of people, individuals like you 

and me. The success of the team depends upon the in- 
formed cooperative individual who knows what his job 

is and does it well." 
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roubled Waters 


Morris B. Pendleton, President 
Plomb Tool Company 


Avoidance of internal friction is a constant problem 
facing top management. In many companies it is thei1 
principal problem. 


A one-word solution is communication. This means con- 

stant personal, telephone, and written contact between 

members of top management so that constant and complete 
understanding exists. 





The same rules that apply to international situations, 
to family situations, apply to business. If matters 
are continually talked over, if there is a free and 
constant flow of ideas, suggestions, and contacts back 
and forth, friction is well-—nigh impossible. Stated 
otherwise, when barriers and partitions and borders are 
allowed to arise, then communication is impaired and 
friction automatically results. 


Specific and simple expedients to aid communication 








to visit with each other daily irrespective of whether 
it is in the offices, the cafeteria, or the conference 
roon. 





Another specific suggestion is to be sure that an ade- 
quate number of copies of communications affecting 
others is received by them. Multiple plant businesses 
should arrange for their top management people to visit 
other plants at least once a year. 


Decentralization is a growing trend but requires com— 
munication to avoid offense, to check on mistakes, and 
otherwise keep a happy attitude at critical points 
Thus distant executives may follow progress and be 
informed of it. 


' 


"Good fences make good neighbors," therefore friction 
can be avoided by adequate rules, regulations, books of 
procedure, organization charts, and other devices to 
keep everybody informed as to who is reporting to whom 
and who is accountable to whom. 


Top management that is intelligent enough to make money 
for its stockholders, maintain happy relations with its 
personnel (union or otherwise), enjoy the patronage of 
its customers, should also be smart enough to avoid 
internal friction. 
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of the most qualified employees 
Knowing this, employers should be- 
gin now to consider factors that 
will aid them in selecting the most 
qualified employee available with 
the best potential for self-improve- 
ment once he or she is on the job 

Starting from there, if care is 
taken to create an atmosphere that 
self-improvement, _ if 
steps are taken to tap the tangible 
and intangible forces that motivate 
an individual in this direction, and 
if aid is made available to take con 
structive action toward mutual 
then more employees will be 
ready, anxious, and willing to make 
an investment of time and effort in 
the future they hope they will share 
with the company. 


encourages 


goals 
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Construction 


Continued from page 28) 


caps he faces, and discuss his prob- 
lems frankly with him. 

How should the architect be 
selected? There are the obvious 
standards which apply in selecting 
anyone as important to you as an 
architect for your building program 

such.as satisfying yourself as to 
financial responsibility, educational 
background, and experience. 

But other important quailifi- 
cations must be recognized. For 
example, many look for the special- 
ist—one who designs nothing but 
the type of building under consider- 
ation. A good architect is trained 
to work on any problem and 
produce a good result. Actually, it 
is better to be sure your building 
needs will receive individual rather 
than stereotyped treatment of any 
kind. The fresh viewpoint, well 
studied, planned, and executed, is 
always something to consider, 
particularly when it avoids the 
mistakes of repetition. 

Much more important to the 
businessman is the evaluation he 
makes of the architect's supervision 
facilities and work. Supervision of 
actual construction after the proj- 
ect is well under way is one of the 
most important and most neglected 
areas in construction. Once the 
contract has been signed, super- 
vision at the job site will be one of 
the chief responsibilities of the 
architect selected. 
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Your Reception Room 





INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS ADD TO THE 
LOOK OF HOSPITALITY AND SUCCESS 


First impressions are good —and lasting—when you compliment 
your visitors with the fine appearance and comfort of Harter 
chairs in your reception room. 


With these chairs you can enhance the color scheme of your 
offices. You choose from a wide range of colors in leather, fabric 
or plastic upholsteries. For example, the C-1910 chairs are shown 
above in top grain leather. The Harter 710 pictured separately has 
rich fabric upholstery. 


Metal finishes are durable baked-on enamel. Again you 
select the color either from the standard office fin- 
ishes or from the new pastels which harmonize 
with the decorative tones in upholstery. 


Top quality upholsteries and steel construc- 
tion enable Harter chairs to keep their like- 
new appearance for years and years. They’re 
a sound business investment that says nice 
things about you to your visitors. 


Write for literature on Harter chairs .. . we'll 
send name of your nearest dealer. 


Model 710 


HARTER cans 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


HARTER CORPORATION, 130 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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In Canada: Horter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 





Then it is important also to 
consider the completeness of the 
architect’s plans and specifications. 
Ask the architect or architects 
being considered for a summary of 
the bids received on some of their 
work. If these bids are close and do 
not vary more than 25 per cent 
between the lowest and highest, it 
is reasonably safe to assume that 
plans and specifications were clea 
and complete. 

Contractors often bid low in the 
hope that they can compensate 
during the course of construction 
by charging heavily for extra work. 
One way to forestall this is to have 
very complete plans and _ specifi- 
cations, making as few changes as 
possible afterward. 

The architect’s judgment of tim- 
ing in letting bids and of obtaining 
bids in line with his estimates is 
also of value to the building in- 
vestor. Sometimes bids will vary 
widely, depending upon whether or 
not construction companies are 
busy. It is highly desirable to have 
an architect with a record of ob- 
taining bids in the range of the 
estimates previously made. 

As a final word, I would like to 
say that it is wise to employ an 
architect who can design within 
your budget and is willing to do so. 
It is unwise to overlook the person- 
ality factors involved. Choose an 
architect whose personality will 
enable him to get along with you 
and the contractors. Harmonious 
relationships all the way through 
will lessen the effect of problems. 


Dayton Pump Assets 
To Foundation 


Establishment of a foundation 
to give financial aid for charitable, 
scientific, educational, and religious 
purposes has been announced by 
Frank M. Tait, of Dayton, a dean 
of the public utilities industry and 
onetime associate of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

To start the foundation which 
will bear his name, Mr. Tait will 
place into it assets of the Dayton 
Pump and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which he is founder and 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Value of this donation is estimated 
conservatively at $1.7 million. 

Dayton Pump assets are only the 
beginning of the foundation, asso- 
ciates of Mr. Tait indicated. It is 
understood that other of the Tait 
holdings will in time be allocated 
to the foundation. The total, it 
was said, will be substantial. 
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May p. 18 Customer To Eat? Dec. p. 30 


Businessman 


By Thomas |. Gerson 


On January 17, a series of na- 
tional and international events will 
usher in the Franklin Year, dedi- 
cated to commemorating the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin, 250 years 
ago. The man was a genius, and 
one of the great apostles of free 
enterprise. American businessmen 
owe a debt to this man who be- 
lieved in using every tool of 
human ingenuity and science to 
help him succeed. 

For instance, Franklin invented 
the first copying machine, a fore- 
runner of today’s mimeograph 
equipment. His accounting meth- 
ods were innovations, and he kept 
as careful check of ‘‘pay to bearer” 
notes as a modern banker. 

On waste control, Franklin was 
brief and to the point when he 
said, ‘‘Make no expense, but to do 
good to others or yourself.’’ Com- 
panies following such a_ policy 
don’t usually end up in the red, 
and it is suspected that expenses 
designed to do “good to others” 
meant public relations to Franklin, 
just as they do to a modern firm. 

Franklin used showmanship, and 
it was effective at that time, al- 
though the same method wouldn't 
work as well today. Long after it 
was necessary for economy’s sake, 
Ben’s customers would see him in 
his working clothes, trundling 
bundles of newsprint by hand truck 
through Philadelphia’s streets. To- 
day, the outward mark of the hard- 
working executive is more likely to 
be late hours at the office or a left 
hand with briefcase attached. 

Taxwise, Franklin had much the 
advantage of the modern business- 
man. He started work at the age 
of 10 with a Dutch guilder as capi- 
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tal, and retired at the age of 42 to 
devote his next 42 years to public 
service and science. (At this point, 
one might comment that if politi- 
cians hadn’t made this almost im- 
possible, there would be a lot more 
able men in government.) 
Franklin made some of the first 
recorded time studies. As a young 
printer, he practiced a variety of 
movements when setting type by 


hand, seeking those with the 
greatest economy of time and 
energy. 

As a_ storekeeper—dealing in 
chocolate, wine, preserved fish, 
lumber, horses, nautical instru- 
ments, cows, and mustard—Frank- 


lin developed books to show the 
complete business record of every 
item in the store. The books served 
as a cash, merchandise, expense, 
discount, sales, and inventory rec- 
ord of daily business. 

Spindles and pigeonholes served 
most merchants of the time as file 
cases. But this method seemed in- 
adequate for Franklin. Using a flat 
drawer and a single A to Z index, 


he invented the simplest of all ver- 
tical files. 

He believed in using business ma- 
chines, such as were available. In 
figuring, he used the Leibnitz cal- 
culator—the first two-motion ma- 
chine to compute multiplication by 
repeated additions. Later on, he 
used John Napier’s ‘multiplying 
bones” for doing multiplication 
and division. A “difference engine” 
invented by Charles Ballange was 
also used. This calculated tables of 
numbers by differences. 

Franklin believed in multiplica- 
tion of effort. He set others up in 
business, providing equipment, as- 
sisting in management, and taking 
50 per cent of the profits. He also 
made good use of his personal and 
political prestige in obtaining 
colonial printing contracts for his 
partners. This work consisted of 
printing new laws, voting ballots, 
and paper money. He was a heavy 
advertiser in all his papers, mainly 
in the Almanac. 

Although examples have _ not 
been preserved, Franklin developed 
ledgers in connection with his vari- 
ous business ventures and invest- 
ments. These gave him, in con- 
densed form, the character and 
condition of each. 


NOMA Survey Shows Officeworkers’ Salaries Up 


Office clerical workers averaged 
$2 a week more pay in 1955 than 
in 1954, according to figures re- 
leased by the National Office Man- 
agement Association—double the 
average increase from 1953 to 
1954 for the United States and 
Canada last year. 

To obtain the figures, more than 
5,000 companies from coast to 
coast—representing over 350,000 
clerical employees—-were surveyed 
with the participation of chapters 


of the 16,000-member association 
of office management executives. 
Largest ever undertaken to date, 
the 1955 clerical salary survey 
covers 24 classifications of office- 
workers and provides much com- 
parative information of value to 
business and industry. 

Two clerical job functions not 
previously analyzed-——cost clerk 
and sales order clerk—have been 
included this year. W. H. Evans, 
executive vice president of the as- 
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sociation, said, ‘These two groups 
of workers have been included in 
recognition of the importance of 
these classifications, and because 
they were requested through a sur- 
vey of NOMA chapters.” 

Although there are a few isolated 
instances of lower pay rates for 
specific job classifications in a few 
cities, the over-all picture is “up” 
for all regions. However, there 
seems to be a definite uneasy move- 
ment in salary payments, accord- 
ing to Mr. Evans. Until 2 years 
ago, average pay rates rose an- 
nually by an amount at least equal 
to, or more than for, the previous 
year. Three years ago the annual 
improvement factor had reached 
$4. Last year, the gain dropped to 
only $1 over the previous year, 
while this year it moved back up 
to $2. 

Until 2 years ago, no city sur- 
veyed had shown an over-all de- 
crease for 8 years in average 
weekly salary rates. Last year, At- 
lanta’s average went down 1.8 per 
cent and this year Detroit dropped 
3 per cent. 


West Coast Pays Top Wages 


Analysis of seven major job 
categories shows that west coast 
companies not only are paying the 
highest average salaries, but also 
have granted the largest average 
pay raises to their white-collar of- 
ficeworkers during the past year. 
Average pay on the west coast was 
$64 a week in 1955, compared with 
a national average of $60. The 
average increase on the west coast 
was $3 a week—50 per cent above 
the national average. 

Two years ago, the West was 
tied with the East-Central region 
for first place among the top pay- 
ing areas. Since then, Western 
wages have gone up $5 a week 
while the East-Central states 
showed average increases of only 
$2 a week. 

Behind the West, therefore, are 
the East-Central region ($61 a 
week), Northeast ($59), West-Cen- 
tral ($58), and South ($57). 


Top Salary Classes 


In 72 of the cities surveyed, ac- 
counting clerks continued to get 
the highest salaries, just as they 
did in the 2 preceding years. Pri- 
vate secretaries had the highest 
average pay in 14 cities, and cost 
clerks topped the list in 9 cities. 
Six cities in the United States re- 
ported average salaries of as much 
as $100 a week for clerical workers 
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in particular job classifications. 
Among these, cost clerks showed 
average salaries in Galveston, 
Texas, of $108 a week; followed by 
San Jose, California ($104); Co- 
lumbia, S. C. ($102); Oakland, 
Calif. ($100); and Lake Charles, 
La. ($100). Highest pay for ac- 
counting clerks (senior book- 
keepers) was $102 at Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Lowest paying jobs, generally, 
in 1955, were messengers, followed 
by file clerks and junior typists. 
The same was generally true in 
1953 and 1954. Lowest weekly pay 
for messengers was in Spartan- 
burg, S. C. ($30); Roanoke, Va., 
and Scranton, Pa. ($36); San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Des Moines, Iowa 
($38). San Antonio also showed 
a low average for file clerks and 
typists ($38 a week). Galveston 
reported an average of only $38 
paid to junior typists. 


Canadian Averages Lower 

Clerical salaries paid in Canada 
average about $13 less than in the 
United States for equivalent work 
and experience. Canadian wage 
boosts amounted to just over $1 a 
week in both 1954 and 1955, com- 
pared with $3 in the United States 
for the same 2-year period. 

In the 11 areas surveyed in 
Canada, cost clerks drew highest 
average salaries in 1953, 1954, and 
1955. Niagara Falls, Ontario, paid 
the best rates last year: $80 a 
week. Another border city, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, was second high, with 
$77 a week average paid to cost 
clerks. Both cities also held first 
and second spots, respectively, in 
1953 and 1954. 

Lowest paying jobs in Canada 
vary widely from city to city, with 
some seven different types of work 
appearing on the list. File clerk 
and mail clerk positions appeared 
most frequently as lowest-pay jobs 
in 1955. In the previous years, 
messengers held the lowest-pay 
spot. Lowest average pay for any 
job classification was in Brantford, 
Ontario, which reported an aver- 
age pay for mail clerks of $29 a 
week. 


Long-Term Trends 


Some _ interesting information 
was revealed by data covering 9 
types of jobs in the 11 cities that 
have been covered in each survey 
during the past 10 years. The 
average weekly salary rate rose 
from $36 in early 1947, to $57 in 
September of this year. This rep- 
resents a 58 per cent increase over 


January 1947, and a 3.6 per cent 
increase over last year. The aver- 
age increase over last year was $2. 

Salaries in Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, were 92 per cent higher 
than 10 years ago. This was the 
greatest increase for the 11 cities 
studied. Even Atlanta, which 
moved up the least, showed a sub- 
stantial increase of 47 per cent. 

Survey questionnaires are pre- 
pared annually by NOMA head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, and are 
distributed to cooperating chapters 
of the association throughout the 
United States and Canada. Final 
tabulations are also made by 
NOMA headquarters through the 
cooperation of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration. Greater accuracy of the 
survey is insured in this way. The 
chapters, being closer to the local 
picture, can select companies in 
their own areas to provide the 
most representative cross section. 
NOMA also prepares comprehen- 
sive reports for chapters on figures 
in their own cities. These carry 
data beyond that included in the 
national report. 


Cost Concern Beats Cost 
Reduction Programs 


If you want to cut your business 
costs, you should involve your em- 
ployees in a “cost concern’ pro- 
gram, rather than a “cost reduc- 
tion” campaign, says Robert C. 
Hood, president of Ansul Chemical 
Company, of Marinette, Wis. Ansul 
produces dry chemical fire equip- 
ment and industrial and refrigera- 
tion chemicals. The company has 
550 employees. 

In a talk before an American 
Management Association Personnel 
Conference, Mr. Hood reported 
that his company, by encouraging 
employees to concern themselves 
with the problem, was able to re- 
duce its costs to such an extent 
that profits after taxes increased 
by 40 per cent and company stock 
appreciated by 30 per cent over 
the previous fiscal period. 

Both these achievements were 
all the more remarkable, he pointed 
out, because they were accom- 
plished during a period when sales 
were showing a 9 per cent de- 
crease. ‘Furthermore,’ he said, 
“at no time was any management 
person told that he had to cut a 
specific cost. Instead, we concen- 
trated on making them concerned 
with cost, and they, in turn, 
worked out the problems on their 
own initiative.” 
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Republic Aviation Reveals Retirement Plan 


A retirement plan designed to 
provide income for life and giving 
credit for past as well as future 
service has been announced by Re- 
public Aviation Corporation. 

The plan is retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, and covers all em- 
ployees who are not members of 
collective bargaining units. Cur- 
rently affected by the retirement 


Business Census Info 
Being Published 


First statistics from the 1954 
Census of Business started to come 
off the press in November 1955. 
The new data bring up to date the 
statistics on retail, wholesale, and 
service trades last collected in the 
1948 Census of Business. 

Statistics will be published for 
the continental United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Information 
will be presented for each of the 
48 states and the 2 territories, for 
each of the 170 standard metropoli- 
tan areas, for each of the more 
than 3,000 counties, and for each 
of the more than 4,000 places of 
2,500 or more population. 

Details by kinds of business will 
be presented for each area, to the 
degree permitted under nondis- 
closure provisions of census law 
that safeguard against revelation 
of operations of individual firms. 

Preliminary reports for the geo- 
graphic areas began to appear in 
November. These will be followed 
by state bulletins presenting final 
figures. Preliminary reports for 
areas will present statistics on the 
number of establishments in each 
major kind of business group, year- 
ly sales or receipts, number of ac- 
tive proprietors of unincorporated 
businesses, number of paid em- 
ployees, and total payrolls. State 
reports to follow these advance re- 
leases will contain considerably 
more detail by kinds of business. 

During 1956, trade reports pre- 
senting consolidated statistics for 
each of 20 related kinds of business 
groups, and reports for each of the 
primary subjects covered in the 
census, also will be issued. These 
will include credit, inventories and 
commodity lines of wholesalers, 
form of ownership, sales size, city 
size, and so forth. 

To receive announcements of 
publications, write the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D. C. 
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plan announced are approximately 
6,500 employees. Republic’s pres- 
ent total employment is about 
17,500. A plan for union employees 
is waiting Treasury Department 
approval. 

A provision of the plan permits 
employees making over $4,200 a 
year to contribute to their retire- 
ment income, although participa- 
tion in the contributory feature is 
optional. All employees in the re- 
tirement plan will receive one-half 
of 1 per cent of their annual earn- 
ings for each year, beginning with 
a credit of at least $4,200 in annual 
earnings. Those who do participate 
in the contributory division will 
have their contribution—3 per cent 
of their annual earnings cover 
$4,200—heavily overmatched by 
the company. 


Client-Agency Give 
Outstanding Gift 


Among Christmas gifts received 
by editors around the country, one 
letter stood out above the rest. It 
came not in a glass or cardboard 
container, but in an ordinary busi- 
ness envelope. It was a letter and it 
read as follows: 

“This year, as has been our cus- 
tom since 1948, a group of foster 
war children will be cared for by 
Ansul Chemical Company and 
Kenyon & Eckhardt in your name 
and that of other editors with 
whom we have enjoyed a salutary 
association. 

“Our holiday gift to editors now 
consists of a foster ‘family’ of six 
children who will be fed, clothed, 
and given other necessities during 
1956 under the Foster Parents Plan 
for War Children. Two of these 
children have been in our care since 
1952, while the other four joined 
our ‘family’ in 1953, to replace 
those who no longer needed aid. 

“Josette Marquis, 10, is one of 
four young French children whose 
father died in Buchenwald; Danuta 
Majewicz, 10, is a Polish girl now 
living in England in a children’s 
colony; Helmut Ebert, 14, is a 
Czech boy living as a DP in Ger- 
many; Christos Kipouros, 9, lives 
in Greece with his widowed mother 
who is a charwoman; Sul Myung 
Ja, 10, is a Korean war orphan; 
while Cho Sun Dai, 8, also a victim 
of the Korean war, lives with his 
mother and three sisters in Pusan. 
The children themselves have kept 


Card File Adaptation 
Speeds Tickler Work 


A new card index file system is 
cutting down home mortgage loan 
processing time by 2 to 3 weeks 
for Percy Wilson Mortgage & 
Finance Corporation, Chicago. The 
same method is adaptable to other 
“tickler file’ problems. 

The special adaptation of a 
visible card file has also enabled 
the same office staff to handle 
about 50 per cent more processing 
work daily, according to Charles 
E. Seibert, mortgage loan manager 
for Percy Wilson. 

Basically, the file contains at-a- 
glance records for every mortgage 
loan that is currently in process. 
When the loan is finally disbursed, 
its card is removed and permanent- 
ly filed with other papers. 

A transparent sliding signal, 
which may be moved horizontally 
over a scale on the visible lowe1 
margin of the card, indicates in 
steps how far the loan has pro- 
gressed. This helps the manager 
spot loans that require expediting, 
which can then be flagged with a 
red plastic tab. 

The card form was designed to 
give every essential bit of informa- 
tion in summary. Entries are made 
in ink as various steps in the loan 
process are completed. Cards are 
mounted in hinged holders on pull- 
out trays. The steel cabinet con- 
taining the trays is on rollers, and 
can be moved from office to office 
for checking. 


us regularly and directly advised of 
the value of the assistance that is 
being rendered. 

“We have in preparation a re- 
port about the children which we 
shall forward to you when it is 
complete, together with informa- 
tion as to how you may write to 
them and send them additional 
gifts, if you wish. 

“From the response we have re- 
ceived regarding this arrangement 
each year at this time, we know 
that we are safe in assuming that 
you will be pleased with this meth- 
od of wishing you not only a 
happy and peaceful holiday this 
Christmas, but a meaningful one 
as well.” 

The letter was signed by Hal 
Davis, vice president of K&E. We 
are looking forward to the second 
installment of this gift, the report 
on our “family.” 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


brick wall heavily planted with 
shrubs and flowers will separate 
the parking Jot from the street. 

For easy access to the bank from 
the parking lot, a vestibule with 
marble covered walls and terrazzo 
will be installed in the north wall 
of the bank to lead directly into the 
lobby. Also to be installed are a 
self-service elevator to the second 
floor and an open stairway. 

About half of the bank’s 70 em- 
ployees will work on the new second 
floor which will accommodate the 
installment credit, personal loan 
and trust departments, and the 


directors’ room. The east wall of 
the second floor will be decorated 
transparent 


with draperies and 





60-foot-long electric signs brighten 
Owens-Illinois Building, Toledo, Ohio 


plants. Luminous ceiling panels will 
provide the lighting, and the area 
will be heated and air conditioned 
by a new type of heat pump, the 
first of its kind to be used in Quincy. 


Alsynite Company of America, 
San Diego, Calif., recently broke 
ground for a new administration 
building, which will face the origi- 
nal structure. The $40,000 building, 
which will, of course, make liberal 
use of Alsynite translucent Fiber- 
glas panels, will be located at 4667 
De Soto Street and will house the 
company’s administrative person- 
nel. Additional production facilities 
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will be expanded into the former 
office space. 


Newest Skyscraper in a group 
which is fast transforming mid- 
town Park Avenue from a fashion- 
able residential neighborhood into 
a premier business district, is to be 
erected on the corner of Park 
Avenue and 54th Street, New York, 
N. Y., adjacent to Lever House. 
Fisher Brothers is the owner- 
builder of the 21-story building. 
The site is now occupied by a 12- 
story apartment house, reputed to 
be New York’s first air-conditioned 
multifamily residential building. 
Demolition was begun on December 
1, and construction of the sky- 
scraper will start in February. 
Completion is set for early in 1957. 
Facade will be glass, relieved by 
vertical bands of aluminum. Con- 
tinuous window arrangement will 
give plenty of daylight for each 
floor and will also allow the best 
layout and division of space. The 
lower portion of the facade sur- 
rounding the entrance will be gran- 
ite and stainless sieel. Highlights 
of the Jobby detail include marble 
walls, Venetian terrazzo floor, and 
a luminous ceiling. Six speedy 
electronic elevators will serve the 


building. 
An advanced air-conditioning 
system with a central plant fo1 


cooling will eliminate the need of 
rooms for air-conditioning equip- 
ment, giving more space to tenants 
who lease a whole floor. Total 
rental space will be 200,000 square 
feet, while the lower floors will 
contain about 11,500 square feet 
apiece. 


Cory Corporation has broken 
ground for an executive office build- 
ing at 3200 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Cost of the one-story 
modern building is estimated at 
$500,000. The building, which will 
have 28,000 square feet of floor 
space, should be completed early 
this spring. 

Executive and sales offices of the 
company, its divisions, and subsidi- 
aries will occupy the building. 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, maker of air condi- 
tioners, which Cory acquired in 
November, may also be moved to 
this location. If so, the new building 
will probably have to be enlarged 
beyond its present plans. 











Safeguard Confidential 
Papers from Prying 





UNREADABLE 
SHREDS COME OUT 


NEW SHREDMASTER 
HERE 


Banta a TY 


Portable office paper shredding machine | 
quickly, easily, and effectively destroys | 
confidential papers and obsolete records 
in your own office. Quiet, compact. Safe 
and easy to operate! New low price! 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 


Write for free illustrated descriptive folder 
with details of 10-day trial. 


Ask for brochure + 28 


The SAREDMASTER “@../. 


9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
Office and Industrial Shredding Machines! 
A Division of Self Winding Clock Co., Inc 











FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help every officeworker 

from the top man on down—to eliminate 
many costly delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put one on 
each desk I your office The cost ‘ 


nominal 
QUANTITY PRICES 
10 cents each 


30 cents each 
26 cents each 


added ) 


Single copies 
6 to 989 copies 
100 to 249 copies 


(Postage will be 


Order direct from publisher— 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 




















Machine for Transmitting 
Written Messages 


A LOW-COST remote writing ma- 
chine now transmits messages over 
cables, telephone wires, or radio 
waves. The electronic machine can 
reproduce carbon copies with a ball- 
point pen at both transmitter and 
receiver. The device produces normal 
or fast handwriting, drawings, maps, 
and other written matter. Autron 
Engineering, Inc., 1254 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. _ 





New Camera for Preparing 
Directories 
< 


PUNCHED cards can now be used 
in the preparation of type listings for 
directories and similar material 
Cards may be punched to permit 
machines to mechanically separate 
the cards into alphabetical order and 
whatever category or lists are de- 
sired. In addition, the cards are 
punched to note whether the camera 
should photograph one, two, or three 
lines of typing. The Kodak Listomatic 
Camera automatically photographs 
the typed information on each card 
at the rate of 230 photographs a min- 
ute. The film is kept in rolls until 
processing is completed, when it is 
cut into column lengths and stripped 
up to provide a flat for a printed 
page made by any of the standard 
methods of reproduction. Commercial 
Controls Corp., 1 Leighton Ave., 


Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Greater Sound Volume With 
New Motion Picture Projector 


FOUR times as much sound volume 
at low voltage as previous models is 
provided by the new Filmosound 385 
This reserve volume can be used to 
compensate for variation in _ film 
prints and to assure full sound 
volume in low voltage areas. The tone 
control is calibrated with white dots 
Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill 


New Solution for Cleaning 
Photocopying Machines 


POURED right into the processor of 
a photocopying machine, this solution 
will clean the entire working unit 
assembly of the machine in a few 
minutes. It will also keep moving 
parts in good working order. Hunter 
Photo-Copyist, Inc., 595 Spencer St., 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Reception Room Furniture 


Has Style, Color 


< 
DOES your reception room speak well 
of your company? If not, put your 
best foot forward with Art Metal’s 
new line of office furniture ‘Designed 
for Function, Styled for Color.”’ Club 
chairs and tables harmonize with 
desks and files. Chairs can be used 
singly, with or without arms, o1 
without arms in lounge groups. Avail- 
able in a choice of upholstery. Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
New York. 
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Colorful, Sound-Absorbing 
Ceiling Grids > 


A NEW sound-conditioning product 
combines color, effective noise re- 
duction, incombustibility, economy, 
and easy maintenance. Called Stria- 
Colored Steelacoustic, the white- 
enameled steel panels have overlay 
striations of black, green, or brown 
that create a pleasing ceiling texture 
Sound passes through the steel facing 
and into the absorbent material 
laminated behind it. Panels are in- 
stalled on suspended ceiling grids that 
permit easy access to the area above 
for servicing. Recessed light fixtures 
air diffusers, sprinkler heads can be 
incorporated into the ceiling plan. The 
Celotex Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Il. 


Liquid Spray Cleaner 
For Typewriters 


AN AEROSOL can makes it possible 
to spray on Type-Bryte, a new liquid 
spray cleaner that dissolves dirt, 
grease, and ink on contact. It dries 
in seconds, without leaving a residue. 
Speco, Inc., 7308 Associate Avenue, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 
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Consecutive Spacing 
Time Recorder 
+ 


IRREGULAR work schedules are 


easily accommodated with this time 
recorder that automatically imprints 
each registration immediately below 
the preceding one, regardless of the 
time lapse. Day-to-day changes are 
also self-controlled, and each day’s 
imprints are readily differentiated 
Known as the Line-A-Matic, the re- 
corder is finished in a choice of 
three colors. Stromberg Time Cor- 


poration, Thomaston 1, Conn 
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Coffee-Break Attachment 
For Water Coolers > 


LOOKING for a convenient way to 
shorten coffee-break time? Here’s one 
solution. These beverage and cup 
dispensers fasten to the sides of the 
Hot’n Cold water holding 
sizable quantities of instant coffee, 
sugar, and Pream, as well as pape! 
cups and spoons. The piping hot 
water from the Hot’n Cold is all that 
is needed to transform the ingredients 
into delicious coffee. Ebco Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


coolers, 


Mobile Drum Record File A 
Speeds Reference 


REMOVABLE desk-tray segments 
make the new Roto-Kard ideal for 
dividing work and handling peak 
load periods. The record file rolls 
easily to any point of use, and a new 
feature Slide-A-Deck makes 
it possible to shift complete decks of 
cards between trays without fear of 
misplacing or dropping. The operator 
remains seated while filing or posting 
allowing complete concentration on 
the task at hand. Detachable posting 
shelf is available. Remington Rand, 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


called 


Metal Partitions for Use With 
Modular Furniture 


< 


DESIGNED to combine with TECH- 
NIPLAN modular office equipment 
these free-standing partitions are 
available in a choice of three styles 
of top panels—glass, acoustical, o1 
steel. Private offices and departmental 
areas can be quickly and economical], 
created and rearranged at will. 
Partitions are furnished ready for 
erection, with provisions for concealed 
wiring and electrical outlets and 
switches. Panels come in three 
heights and seven standard widths. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio. 
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NEW! AICO’ OPEN SHELF 


FILING GUIDES Wein'sa 32: 








Plastic Tab, Inset on Guide, is 214” Wide 


MAKE OPEN SHELF FILING 


More Economical 
Faster and Easier! 


Windows, Sa" a 3". Hooks Optional, in 
Titles, Both Sides, Any Position. 

1 Times Usual Size. AICO Plastic Tabs. 
Reads Left to Right. Insertable, 2 Sides. 


Cut Costs, File More Accurately! 


The new AICO Guides are only half size in 
height to cut costs. Titles seen at 15 feet 
clearly, easily. Speeds filing, finding, accuracy 
Printed inserts available in A-Z Divisions, §& 
breakdowns, 25 to 1M; in Numerical, up to 
10M. Body of 25 point Pressboard. Special 
Sizes to order. Send specs. for free quotes 


For FREE 
Sample, Details, 


Write Guide Division 


INDEXES 

97 Reade St. - New York 13, New York 
426 S. Clinton Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 
tt i A AN te Bl is I Ml Bitch 


Match your modern methods, 
your modern facilities . . . 
with this MODERN lectern 


ADJUSTABLE 
LECTERN 


The ideal lectern for 
every auditorium 
and meeting room 


Pa 


@ The installation of this elec- 
trically operated, adjustable lectern in your 
auditorium or meeting room will reflect the 
prestige for which you want to be known. 
If you’re proud of your auditorium, you'll 
take real pride in the Hi-Lo Lectern! 
Quiet, dependable and foolproof in oper- 
ation. Push-button control. Accommodates 
users of any height. Prices from $440. 
Write for literature, specifications. 


DETROIT LECTERN CO., INC. 
13336 Kercheval Ave. 
Detroit 15, Mich. 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





INTERESTED IN DRAFTLESS 
AIR CONDITIONING? A new Multi- 
Vent catalog gives construction and 
installation details of draftless Multi- 
Vent air conditioning, along with 
performance data, sound-level charts, 
and descriptions of “Modular” and 
“Unitary” air diffusers. Catalog may 
be obtained from Department M-V, 
The Pyle-National Company, 1334 N 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, III. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX RETURNS can now 
be prepared by spirit duplicating 
process, according to a new ruling by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Ditto, 
Inc., says the IRS ruling applies to 
both official and supplemental sched- 
ules. Pads of single official tax forms 
are now available for making both 
the original master and copies from 
Nelco Tax Forms, Green Bay, Wis 


* k 


IF YOU USE FILMS for sales pres- 
entations, visual education, or sales 
training, you'll want a copy of “The 
Handling, Repair, and Storage of 
16mm. or 8mm. Films.” The 12-page 
booklet covers possible causes of film 
damage, and gives suggestions for 
correction, inspection, repair  pro- 
cedures, and storage. The booklet is 
available without charge from the 
Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


* * 


HOW TV VIEWERS STACK UP as 
a purchasing unit is interestingly 
told in a summary of a report made 
on the Videotown survey. TV view- 
ing habits were investigated for the 
eighth time in Videotown (alias 
New Brunswick, N. J.), revealing 
when and how long different buying 
groups watch TV (children, teen- 
agers, mom and pop). TV owners 
were found likely to have more than 
one radio; one set is usually in the 
kitchen. And 76 per cent of TV 
owners have cars, almost all equipped 
with radios. Copies of the summary 
are offered free by Cunningham 
& Walsh, Inc., 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


AUTOMATION IN PAPER GATH- 
ERING is the theme of a brochure 
on the Cummington 8-station colla- 
tor. Advantages are graphically illus- 
trated—collator gathers paper from 
9-pound manifold to 110-pound 
ledger, at speeds of up to 10,000 
sheets per hour. Copies are offered 
free from the Donovan Hershey Cor- 
poration, 319 W. tandolph = St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


* 


HOW OFFICE FORMS, BULLE- 
TINS, REPORTS, and letters are 
produced quickly and economically at 
Gerber Products Company is told in 
a case history brochure available 
without charge by writing to M. E 
Harris, Dept. GF40, The Haloid Com- 
pany, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


* 


THE U. S. POPULATION BOOM 
PAST, PRESENT, and Possible Fu- 
ture is the title of a new chart just 
put together by Dun & Bradstreet 
The chart shows in graphic form the 
56-million population increase antici- 
pated between now and 1975. If the 
present population boom continues 
10 years from now there will be 21 
per cent more people in the states 
west of the Mississippi, compared to 
15 per cent more in the eastern half 
of the United States. Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 99 Church St., New 
York 8, N. Y. 
* 

ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH all the 
services offered by your telephone 
company? <A_ beautiful, four-color 
booklet being offered by the Bell 
Telephone Company tells about the 
five basic telephones, the telephone 
answering and recording set, phones 
with special features, key equipment 
for answering 1 to 20 telephones, 
private branch exchanges (such as 
cordless PBX and standard switch- 
boards), and special signals for vari- 
ous needs. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, 212 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


* * * 


RENEWED INTEREST IN UNEM- 
PLOYMENT compensation, due to 
so-called guaranteed wage plans, 
makes the report ‘Unemployment 
Compensation: A Graphic Review” 
of special value. The booklet covers 
unemployment compensation under 
the state laws since 1939. A series of 
charts, with brief explanations and 
detailed tables, show what changes 
have taken place during the past 15 
years. Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, 111 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


. * * 


PENSION FUNDING METHODS 
rate top attention these days. Among 
these is a newcomer—split funding 

which brings trusteed and insured 
plans into double harness for the first 
time. This, along with the results of 
Equitable’s third nationwide pension 
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forum, is discussed in a new booklet, 
“1955 Pension Forum.” For a copy, 
write to The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


. 


HOTEL MANAGERS WILL FIND a 
big help in the tiny booklet being 
offered by Theodore Reade Nathan. 
Called “Advertising Effectiveness,” it 
lists the problems of a hotel advertis- 
ing program; the means of solving 
them; and the test of a promotion 
campaign for scope, effectiveness, and 
economy. Copies are available from 
Theodore Reade Nathan, 350 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


* 


NEW “TAX-SAVER” BOOK has 
schedules which include every con- 
ceivable deduction for the average 
taxpayer, businessman, and property 
owner. According to Tax-Forms Inc., 
all you need do is fill in the amount 
opposite the listed caption, attach 
the schedule to the tax return, and 
it’s ready for filing. The ““‘Tax-Saver” 
book will be sent postpaid for $1. 
Tax-Forms Inc., 11 West 17th St., 
New York City 11, N. Y. 


> 


NEED A NEW BUSINESS MA- 
CHINE STAND? A _ new catalog, 
containing complete data on Her- 
cules business machines and type- 
writer stands, is being offered by 
Meilink. An accompanying table tells 
at a glance the correct model number 
to order, and how the stand will ap- 
pear complete with trays and 
drawers. As many as six different 
combinations of tray and drawer ar- 
rangements are available for most 
models. Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
* 


UNUSUAL FACTS ON FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE COSTS are given 
in “Cutting Costs With Carpet .. .” 
According to Industrial Sanitation 
Counselors, Inc., carpeted floors are 
much cheaper to maintain than non- 
carpeted floors, whether traffic con- 
ditions are heavy, medium, or light. 
This, it said, was mainly due to the 
fact that carpet maintained its daily 
appearance better than noncarpeted 
surfaces. For a copy of the booklet, 
write to Carpet Institute, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


* * * 


HAS AUTOMATION AND ELEC- 
TRONIC data processing made your 
record storage equipment inadequate 

causing a bottleneck in the filing 
of re-usable data tapes? A _ recent 
catalog, “The New Tape-File Sys- 
tem,” shows many pieces of auxiliary 
equipment, plus filing containers and 
envelopes, which seem to be the an- 
swer to most problems of filing 
punched paper tapes. Dresser Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Providence 5, R. I. 
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FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Why NOISE causes COLDS 


Surveys show that people working on noisy office machines suffer extreme fatigue 
lowering body resistance making them more susceptible to common colds. 
SOF'TONE ACOUSTINETS absorb harmful metallic vibrations from noise, thus making 
noisy office machines sound like small machines. Enjoy better working conditions. 
increased production—fewer errors 


© 1956 _—, Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 





Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements 


325 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 





BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


fay Loom 


@ Just 3 minutes from New York City's 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, full-length 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” 


Near the United Nations 





























Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


ee ee Te ee 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City 


To 
Title 
Firm 
Street 


City 





My Name 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


Department PAB 
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4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 











This Month’s Contributors 


C. M. WELD, whose article on executive 
compensation appears in this issue, 
joined Dartnell’s Special Survey staff 
as editor to conduct this and other 
surveys of particular interest to man- 
agement. Mr. Weld previously spent 
almost 10 years in editorial and 
marketing work, doing a number of 
marketing studies and surveys along 
the way. The fact-gathering phase of 
the present survey of executive com- 
pensation has now been completed, 
and the results are being published in 
a series of releases. So far, 4 of the 
releases are off the press, with 6 more 
scheduled for publication during the 
next 2 months. 


* 


R. B. ROSS, whose article on stimulat- 
ing employees to self-improvement is 
the second of his articles to appear in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, has been asso- 
ciated with many self-improvement 
projects. His work with the Society 
for Advancement of Management and 
the P. R. Mallory Corp. included re- 
search on and direction of a number 
of programs in this field 


* a 


JOHN R. DAVIS has been engaged in 
plant protection work for the past 10 
years, Augmenting his work experi- 
ence is his background of formal 
training, consisting of a B. S. degree 
in police administration from Michi- 
gan State University. He later taught 
in the same school. 

Mr. Davis recently completed the 
writing of a textbook titled Industrial 
Plant Protection, scheduled for re- 
lease next month by the Charles C. 
Thomas, Publishers, Springfield, Il. 


Mr. Davis, a resident of Evanston, 
Ill., is the director of Davis Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, a training and ad- 
ministrating firm for company pro- 
tection men. 


L. L. DODGE was born and educated in 
Wisconsin, where his family lived in 
the southern agricultural section. 
After being associated with General 
Motors Corporation for 22 years in 
various capacities in the accounting 
and cost control sections, Mr. Dodge 
joined the Dana organization in 1948 
In 1950, he was named executive as- 
sistant to the president; and in Janu- 
ary 1954, was appointed to his present 
post of director of planning and 
budgeting. 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF has a wide back- 
ground of experience and education 
on which to base his article “Con- 
struction Is No Do-It-Yourself Proj- 
ect.”” Educated at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, Mr. Balluff has 
practiced his profession in Chicago 
for almost 20 years. In that time, he 
has designed practically every type 
of construction, including schools, 
shopping centers, and commercial and 
industrial buildings. 


o * 
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NEW BOOKS wot Feeding 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGE- 
MENT. By Richard C. Colton and 
William D. Rankin. This is the 
second and revised edition of a book 
which provides a clear and workable 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
industrial transportation. It is written 
from a practical operating stand- 
point. Messrs. Colton and Rankin 
are, respectively, vice _ president, 
Lykes Brothers Company, Inc., and 
rates and routing supervisor of traffic 
department, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Special attention has been given 
to export and import shipments, 
recent legislation and Government 
action, new shipping developments, 
new insurance factors, and recent 
developments in foreign trade. Sepa- 
rate treatment is given rail, motor, 
water freight, forwarder, air, and 
express service. It’s the whole ball of 
wax. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 
East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y 
423 pages. $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN'S 
GUIDE TO BRITAIN. Edited by the 
Intelligence Unit of The Economist, 
with a foreword by Lewis W. Douglas, 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 1947- 
50. Written for the many people who 
do visit Great Britain, this delightful 
book provides readable and concise 
information that even the casual 
visitor will find useful. The major 
economic areas of Great Britain are 
discussed in such a way that the 
businessman will also have an under- 
standing of what lies behind the 
methods, as well as what kind of 
people he is dealing with and why 
they are that way. Descriptive writing 
is augmented by charts and tables. 
Some of the chapter headings are: 
What Is Britain, How to Get to Know 
Things in Britain, How to Get About 
in Britain, Hints for Travelers, Major 
Economic Areas, What to Take Home, 
and Special Events in 1956. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 155 pages 
$3.50 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND 
THEIR FIELDS. By Wilmer Shields 
Rich. This is the newest edition of the 
standard reference work on grant- 
making foundations and trusts. The 
first edition, published in 1931, de- 
scribed 243 foundations. This volume 
covers 4,162. 

Material was gathered in a nation- 
wide survey, and the data were 
furnished voluntarily by the founda- 
tions and gathered from the public 
records. A comprehensive summary of 
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the survey is available free from the 
publishers who are carrying on the 
project of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, publisher of the first survey 
American Foundations Information 
Service, 860 Broadway, New York 3 
N. Y. 784 pages. $35.06 


PROFIT SHARING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS. By J. J. Jehring. Here 
are the results of a study of 78 small 
businesses (under 100 employees) 
which have been practicing profit 
sharing over a number of years. It 
will be especially helpful to owners 
of companies of similar size who 
want to look into the matter. A 
sample deferred profit-sharing plan 
formulas from 21 successful cash 
deferred, or combination plans; and 
a special checklist are features of the 
pamphlet. Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, 1718 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Ill. 64 pages. $1.00 


MANCHESTER CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE DIRECTORY 1955-56 
In a serious effort to promote trade 
between the United States and Man- 
chester, England, the chamber of 
commerce of that great midlands 
industrial center has prepared a com- 
plete directory. Along with the names, 
addresses, and trade descriptions of 
the 5,000 members of the chamber, 
the classified index covering their 
activities calls for 1,000 main head- 
ings under which 14,000 entries are 
included. While of particular interest 
to exporters and importers, this 
reference work will be useful to 
management seeking either new 
European outlets or desiring to find 
specialty lines for distribution in this 
hemisphere. The excellent format 
should give chambers in this country 
an idea of how to capitalize on a 
directory of their own areas. Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, Ship 
Canal House, King Street, Manches- 
ter 2, England. 1955. 256 pages. $1.50 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS 
By J. H. Menning and C. W. Wilkin- 
son. The authors “make no bones 
about it.’ They say, “We wrote this 
book to show you how we think busi- 
ness letters should be written, not to 
tell you how they are written.”” How- 
ever, they give plenty of examples of 
successful business letters of many 
types. Among the chapters of this 
book to which businessmen will refer 
are: The First Test of a Good Busi- 
ness Letter, Goodwill; The Second 
Test, Salesmanship; The Third Test, 
Style; The Fourth Test, Appearance 
Well indexed. Richard D. Irwin, Inc 
Homewood, II}. 542 pages. $5.5 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Estate Planning and Protection 





WHAT IS IT? 


This shield—the emblem 
ata of Estate Security, In 
This corporation with a 
nation-wide coverage 
renders a public service 
by a positive identifica 
tion system and preser 
ation of personal and 
business records for se 
urity purposes 


Send for interesting details 


estate secuutly, ne. 


4224 Luther Street, Dept. AB 
Riverside, California Ph 


Mail Rack 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time Invites action 
Clears your desk. Handles 
Sorts, Classifies. Distributes 
work. Electrically welded in 
Olive Green 


Overland 3-6160 








size 
F.0.B. Factory. % wo or more 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





Faster Sorting Method 


NEW SORTING METHOD 


Saves up to 50% sorting time. Used for checks- 
sales slips and other prenumbered data. No 
machines to buy or rent. No holes to punch 
Complete instructions on a permanent plastic 
cand 





$1.00 POSTAGE PAID 
“QUICK SORT” 
P. O. BOX 289 
SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC 50 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 





Contemplating a change? Your Personal re 
quirements met thru our flexible procedures, 
with full protection of your present position. 
We have the know-how and nation-wide con- 
tacts to negotiate successfully for you. Send 
only name & address for details mailed to you 
in confidential cover. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est. 1939) 980 V.F.W. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
5418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ILE, prophets of perpetual prosperity ar 
with us again. The silk-shirt era of th 

fabulous Twenties was nickel-and-dime stuf 
compared with the money being thrown around 
today. Almost $2 billion was spent last year 
for Jewelry alone—mostly diamonds. A Dallas 
store featured a diamond-studded Christmas 
card for $75,000 and a less expensive card, with 
white mink tails arranged to form a Christmas 
tree, for only $25,000. And 60 per cent of all 
1955 fur sales were mink: nobody is buying 
muskrat any more. 

Is it any wonder that the American Bankers 
Association economists are fretful about 1956 / 
Personal indebtedness in the United States 
has risen 865 billion, or 118 per cent since 1949. 
Obviously, that rate of increase cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. A good many of the folks 
who bought new homes and shiny new auto- 
mobiles are already having difficulty keeping 
up their payments. There is one group who will 
be spending less in 1956 and making the old 
things do. 

We still believe that 1956 will be another 
good vear. But it will be a good year only for 
those who really do a selling job. Like 1937, it 
will be the kind of vear that will bestow its 
highest rewards on those who fight the hardest 
for business. 


There is a lot of damning of competitors 
these days. It seems to be the fashion to blame 
all our failures on them. But we shouldn’t. 
Were it not for our competitors, business would 
he pretty dull, and most of us wouldn’t be 
nearly so well off. It is Just as Tom Dreier 
pointed out in Fitchburg Papers: “Any man 
who tries to defeat his competitors is wrong. 
That isn’t his job. His competitors are not his 
enemies. They just happen to be workers in the 
same field. The most efficient competitor may 
set a higher goal. He will actually offer in- 
spiration to the man who has sense enough 
to see that his real job is to fill more efficiently 
the needs of the public.” 

Some say that 1956 is going to go down as 
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the most competitive of all years. So what’ 
Clean competition still makes for more busi- 
ness. It helps us raise our sights. It keeps us on 
our toes. It makes us think. It will also help 
us separate the creative salesmen on our pay- 
roll from the fast talkers who run about collect- 
ing orders that would) probably have been 
mailed in anyway. 


Selling stock to employees may be good em- 
plovee relations, but it has its headaches. James 
B. Carey, head of the electrical workers’ union 
at Westinghouse, and trustee of the union’s 
pension fund which owns five shares of West- 
inghouse stock, demanded a stockholders’ meet- 
ing and a list of stockholders. He’s going 
to unseat the management, he thinks. 


One of the much publicized targets of the 
newly merged AFL, and CIO unions is the 
organization of unorganized white-collar 
workers. Union leaders are all hot and bothered 
because office people are “underpaid and hav- 
ing their ‘privileges’ taken away from them.” 
This, of course, is Just plain hogwash, as any- 
one who has worked in a modern office knows. 
Salaries in many office job classifications 
secretaries, for example—have risen faster 
than in any other ranks, except engineers. 

The man behind the desk may buy the idea 
that he is underpaid—most of us think we 
are—but just why the man at a desk should 
have privileges not enjoyed by the craftsman 
at the bench is hard to understand. Yet, this 
old class idea lingers. As we see it, all em- 
ployees in a business should be treated alike 
the same number of paid holidays, the same 
working hours, the same vacations, the same 
opportunity for advancement. Just because 
an employee has elected to wear a white collar 
at work instead of donning overalls and learn- 
ing a trade does not set him apart and make 
him a privileged worker. What kind of de- 
mocracy is that?—J.C. Aspley 
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CHARLES F. NOYES CO., INC. | + 


World’s largest real estate 


management firm 
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‘Walionals save us 53% annually on our investment.”’ 


— CHARLES F. NOYES CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 


“We manage property valued at $350,000,- 
000— a job that calls for an unusually fast 
and flexible system of maintaining records. 
In addition to being the world’s largest real 
estate management firm, we also operate 
one of the largest real estate brokerage 
businesses. 

“We are particularly pleased with our 
National Accounting Machines—not only 
because they help us maintain peak pro- 
duction efficiency, but also by their re- 
markable operating economy. They save us 


$28,000 a year, an annual return of more 
than 53% of our investment. 

“We depend on Nationals for their great 
flexibility which permits handling, on the 
machines, our monthly operating 
income and expense reports, 
check writing, payroll recording and gen- 
eral ledger. Our operators are pleased, too, 
because with Nationals they get more done 
with less time and effort.” 


same 
Statements, 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 2, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


ome eae a= au a ae ae oe os om 
In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. (See 
yellow pages of your phone book, or 
write to Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


us at 


*TRAOCE MARK REG. U Ss. PaT off 
Wational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 





P. A. STAPLES 


~ Hershey ;:mplovees 


cited for 


Pavroll Savings Plan...” 


“We, the officials and emplovees of the Hershey Choco- 
late Corporation of Hershey, Pernsvivania, are proud 
of the citation recently presented to us for outstanding 
participation in the United States Treasury's Payroll 
Savings Plan for the pu chase of Savings Bonds 

We all realize fully the importance of sound money 


to the economy of our country and our community. I 


wholeheartedly recommend that all business executives 


activate this plan in then respective companies.” 


PA. STAPLES, Chairman of Board and President, 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation 


If vour company has the Pavroll Savings Plan, your 
State Sales Director will be glad to help vou organize 
a Person-to-Person Canvass that should increase em 
plovee participation to 50%, 60% or more. If vou do not 
have the Plan, he will show vou how easv it is to install 
one, Write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, jor their patriotic donation, 


the Advertising Council and 
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